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The report on Tenement House Conditions in Chicago which 
was published by the City Homes Association in 1901 was based 
on a house-to-house canvass made in three of the most densely 
populated neighborhoods of the ‘““West Side,” which is itself the 
most densely populated section of the city—a wide tenement and 
lodging-house district lying between the two branches of the 
River, lying also between wide stretches of railroad tracks, and 
inclosed by a dense semicircular belt-line of manufacturing and 
commercial plants. Three districts were selected for an intensive 
study by a committee of the City Homes Association. The first 
of these was a large territory of forty blocks lying between Hal- 
sted Street and the River, in the Italian and Jewish quarter near 
Hull House, and in the Ninth and Nineteenth wards; the second, 
a group of eight blocks in the Bohemian district toward the South 
Branch of the River in the Tenth Ward; and the third, a group 
of ten blocks in the Sixteenth Ward in the Polish region toward 
the North Branch. In undertaking a new inquiry into tenement- 
house conditions in Chicago nearly a decade after the City 
Iiomes Committee made its report, it seemed important to re- 
visit the districts which were investigated in 1901 in order to 
ascertain how far conditions might have changed since that 
time. A careful house-to-house canvass was therefore made 
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again in a single selected block in each of the first two districts, 
and in each of the ten blocks in the Polish district in the Six- 
teenth Ward. 

The recent publication of the population statistics’ for Chicago 
by the federal Census Bureau are also of value in connection 
with the question of crowding in these West Side wards. These 
statistics showed that in the city as a whole the average population 
per acre was 19.7. The Ninth and Tenth wards, which inciude 


TABLE I* 


RELATIVE DENSITY OF CHICAGO POPULATION BY WARDS 


Ward Division of City 
Seventeenth West Side 
Nineteenth West Side 
Sixteenth West Side 
Tenth West Side 
Twentieth West Side 
Ninth West Side 
Twenty-third North Side 
Fifteenth West Side 
Second South Side 
Eleventh South Side 
Twenty-second North Side 
Twenty-first North Side 
Third South Side 
Sixth South Side 
Twenty-fourth North Side 
Fourteenth West Side 
Eighteenth West Side 
Thirtieth South Side 


* In the following wards the average number of people per acre was under 40: Twenty-eighth 
(West Side), Thirteenth (West Side), Twelfth (West Side), Fourth (South Side), Fifth (South Side), 
Twenty-fifth (North Side,) Seventh (South Side), Thirty-fourth (West Side), First (South Side), 
Twenty-sixth (North Side), Twenty-ninth (South Side), Thirty-fifth (West Side), Thirty-second (South 
Side), Thirty-first (South Side), Twenty-seventh (West-Jefferson), Thirty-third (South Chicago), Eighth 
(South Chicago 


the “Ghetto” and the poor district about the lumber yards and 
canals, have a density of 70 and 80.8 per acre; the Nineteenth 
Ward. the crowded immigrant section in which Hull House is 
situated, has 90.7 people per acre; the Seventeenth Ward, a 
similarly poor and crowded tenement-house district, has a density 


of 97.4; and the Sixteenth Ward, a Polish neighborhood, has : 


population averaging 81.5 per acre. In the foregoing table which 


*See the Chicago daily papers for April 26, tort. 
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was prepared from the recently published Census statistics and 
which shows the relative density of population in all of the wards 
having 40 or more people per acre, it appears that the six most 
densely populated wards which have more than 70 people per 
acre are all on the West Side. 

It should be made clear that the area of the wards from 
which the statistics for average population per acre were com- 
puted was in every case the gross area, including the streets and 
alleys. If the net area were taken, the true density would be 
found to be much greater. In 1901 the net area was computed 
for the 44 blocks in the district east of Hull House (Ninth and 
Nineteenth wards) and the ten blocks in the Sixteenth Ward, 
and it was found that one block contained 457 people to the acre, 
another 412, seven others, between 300 and 400. Table II shows 
the density in 1901 of these 54 blocks computed on the basis of 
the net area of the blocks in acres. 

TABLE II* 


DeENsITY OF 54 BLOCKS IN THE NINTH, NINETEENTH, AND SIXTEENTH WARDS IN IQ01 


WARDS 


DENSITY 
Ninth Nineteenth Sixteenth 


Less than 150 people per acre 
150 and less than 
200 and less than 

250 and less than 3 

300 and less than 3: 

350 and less than ‘ 

400 and less than 450... 

450 and less than 500 .. 


& 


20 24 


*Table II is compiled from the first table on p. 55 of Tenement House Conditions Home 
Report). 


These figures show a striking contrast to those in the pre- 
ceding table. According to Table I the average density of the 
Nineteenth Ward is only 97.36, but Table II shows that in the 
group of 24 blocks canvassed in the same ward all had more 
than 150 people per acre and eleven had more than 250 people. 
The average density of the Sixteenth Ward was 81.52, but here 
again all of the 10 blocks canvassed show more than 200 people 
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per acre and 8 of the 10 blocks had more than 300 per acre. The 
average density of the Ninth Ward was only 70 people per acre, 


but only 4 in the group of 20 blocks canvassed had fewer than 


150 people per acre and 8 had 250 or more. 

In the Jewish and Italian district, which is the largest of the 
three, there have been some obvious changes in the decade which 
has elapsed since the City Homes investigators went over the 
territory. Factories and business houses have been moving 
across Canal Street and into the heart of the district from the 
more obviously commercial streets, like Twelfth, Fourteenth, 
Halsted, and Jefferson. In a sense the whole territory between 
Halsted and the River, one might even say between Center 
Avenue and the River, from the South to the North Branch, 1s 
awaiting the business invasion. Needed repairs on old houses, 
the proper building of new houses, improvements of every kind 
are postponed because of the current belief that this whole terri- 
tory is in the near future to be taken over for commercial and in- 
dustrial uses. In the meantime, while landlords and dealers wait, 
poor people continue to live in insanitary houses, tuberculosis 
breeds there, children grow up in dark, ill-ventilated rooms, 
without proper space for play. It is true, to be sure, that although 
few improvements have taken place in the houses themselves, 
there have been some improvements in the district as a whole. 
The Juvenile Court and Detention Home have taken the place 
of some of the old houses on Ewing Street, and farther down 
on the same street other houses have been moved to make room 
for the rebuilt Dante School with its new playground. At the 
other end of the district, in the Ninth Ward, the Maxwell Street 
Settlement has been established, and a little farther south in the 
same ward the Washburne School, the Henry Booth House, 
and one of the new West Parks have made an oasis which it 
some measure redeems one small portion of this waste of dilapi- 
dated houses. Unfortunately, the clearing of areas for these 
improvements has not meant the destruction of the old frame 
houses which occupied them. These were in most instances 
sold at a very low rate and the enterprising neighborhood land- 
lords, who bought them, moved their old houses to the rear and 
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placed the new ones in the front spaces thus vacated. The result 
has been an even greater congestion on the portions of the block 
still occupied for residential purposes. 

The block selected for the recanvass in this first district was 
the one bounded by Canal, Jefferson, Liberty, and Maxwell 
streets at the south end of the district in the Ninth Ward. In 
this block, which covers only 2.8 acres, 1,033 people were found 
—369 people to the acre. It is very significant that, in 1901, 
the report of the City Homes Association showed only 917 peo- 
ple in the same block, so that there has been an increase of 116 
in the block population. This increase is more serious than the 
number indicates, for several houses nave been moved to make 
room for a large factory which has been built on Canal Street, 
and either more houses have been moved on the already over- 
crowded lot areas, or the overcrowding within the houses has 
become worse. In the Bohemian neighborhood in the Tenth 
Ward, the block selected for recanvass was the one bounded by 
Nineteenth, Twentieth, Throop, and Loomis streets. In this 
block 1,239 people were found. It is unfortunately not possible 
to compare these figures with those for Igo0I since there is no 
way of correctly determining the method of block numbering 
used in the report of the City Homes Association for this dis- 
trict. 

Table III shows the composition of the block population of 
the two blocks recanvassed in these two districts. 


TABLE 


CoMPOSITION OF BLOCK POPULATION 


MeMBERS OF FamiILy GROUPS 
TOTAL 


/ODGERS 
LopcERs POPULATION 


DisTRICcTs 


Adults Children Total 


Jewish. . 419 204 813 
Bohemian.. 810 373 1,183 


1,220 667 1,996 


In the Polish district on the Northwest Side, the recanvass 
included all of the ten blocks in the district investigated by the 
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220 1,033 
56 1,239 

276 2,272 
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City Homes Association committee in 1901. Table IV shows 
the block population as a result of the canvass last year and, for 


purposes of comparison, the population for the corresponding 


blocks as reported by the City Homes Association committee in 


IQO!I. 


TABLE IV 


BLock POPULATION IN THE PoLisH District 


Block Block Block Block | Block Block Block | Block Block Block 


45 40 47 45 49 5° 51 52 53 54 
Members of 
family 
groups. 1,219 717 1,225) 1,044) 2,140 1,451, 1,155 1,043) 12,057 
Lodgers. ; 53 45 10 80 78 92 30 33, 85 59 574 
Total. 1,184) 1,264 727) 1,305 1,722) 2,238 1,520 1,188 981 1,102 13,231 


Total City 


Homes, 1901 * 1,135) 1,202 1,182) 1,160 1,816 2,327 1,601 1,315 979 1,113 13,830 


Increase or de- 
crease 
10 ; +40 +62 —455\/+145 


—94| —II' —599 


*See Tenement House Conditions (City Homes Report), p. 195 


ten blocks in 


This table shows that the population of these 
the Sixteenth Ward was found to be 13,231 in the recent re- 
canvass, an apparent decrease of 599 people since 1901. In 
Block 47, the clearing of a large area for the Kosciusko School 
was responsible for a real decrease of population in that block, 
and in nearly every block in this group some property has been 
taken over for industrial or commercial purposes which was used 


for residential purposes in 1901. There is reason, too, for believ- 


ing that there is a much larger number of lodgers in this district 
than the recanvass showed. Very soon after the recanvass began, 
a report was circulated through the neighborhood which led the 
people to believe that the purpose of the investigation was to evict 
all the lodgers and there was, as a result, a frequent refusal to 
state that there were any lodgers taken or an attempt to under- 
state the correct number. Investigators were instructed to run the 
risk of an understatement rather than an overstatement in all 


Total 
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cases of doubt, and there is no question but that, in this, as in 
other districts canvassed, the returns of the investigators invari- 
ably understate the overcrowding within the rooms. But even 
this understatement, as later tables show, indicates a most serious 
condition. 

The recanvass in each of the three districts showed that in 
ten years the predominant nationality in the neighborhood had 
remained unchanged. The Ninth Ward remained Jewish, the 
Tenth Ward, Bohemian, and the Sixteenth Ward, Polish. Table 
V shows how large a proportion of the inhabitants of each of 


these districts belonged to the same foreign colony. 


TABLE V 
NATIONALITY OF HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS (REVISED) 


NUMBERS OF PERSONS OF SPECIFIED NATIONALITY IN 


NATIONALITY 


Ninth Ward Tenth Ward Sixteenth Ward 
(1 block) t block) (10 blocks) 

American I I 6 
Bohemian. I 263 7 
German 4 8 47 
Irish I I 3 
Jewish 
Lithuanian 36 19 
Polish 23 2,649 
Russian. . 7 3 
Slovak. . 3 5 3 
Miscellaneous 3 4 7 
No report 9 13 30 

Total 200 205 2,785 


It has already been pointed out that the density of popula- 
tion in the wards in which the recanvassed districts are located 
is relatively high. Overcrowding, however, is more correctly 
ndicated by the number of people per acre taken in conjunction 
with the kind of houses in which they live. In the Jewish block, 
the great majority of the houses are old frame buildings not 
more than two stories high, and the problem of overcrowding 
there is quite obviously a problem of overcrowding within the 
house and within the room. This whole district is naturally 
more dilapidated than the Bohemian and Polish districts in which 
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the houses are newer" and higher* and more often substantially 
built brick buildings. Even here, however, the houses were for 
the most part old. No new-law houses were found in the Bohe- 
mian block and only 19 in the ten Polish blocks. All of them 
were “old-law,” that is, built before 1902, and some were there 
before the great fire, which it will be remembered started on 
DeKoven Street near Halsted, near the center of the district in- 
vestigated. 

In all of these districts there is a very high percentage of the 

* The following table showing the conditions of the houses in the three districts as to 
repair is of further interest in this connection. 


rABLE SHOWING STATE OF REPAIR OF HOUSES INVESTIGATED 


DIsTRIcT 
STATE OF REPAIR 
Jewish Bohemian | Polish 

Good 18 4! 534 
Fair 27 19 | 163 
Bad... 20 8 36 
No report 3 10 

otal 6s 71 743 


» TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF HOUSES OF SPECIFIED NUMBER OF STORIES IN 
EACH DISTRICT 


District 
NUMBER OF STORIES 
Jewish Bohemian Polish 

One story 8 II 113 
Two stories 42 24 346 
Three stories I 29 220 
Four stories 5 po 48 
Five stories. . . 5 
No report 2 

Total 65 71 743 


« TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF BRICK AND FRAME HOUSES IN EACH DISTRICT 


DIsTRICT 
MATERIAL OF BUILD 
INGS 
Jewish Bohemian Polish 
Brick 17 46 339 
Frame 40 23 335 
Partly brick and partly 


frame 8 2 65 
No report . 


Total 65 71 743 


2 
. 

\ 
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lot area covered by buildings. The following table shows that 
on the West Side there are very few lots covered less than 50 
per cent, a striking contrast in this respect with the newer and 
more outlying sections of the city, where the houses are not so 
close together, and the problem of overcrowding, when it exists, 
is almost exclusively a problem of overcrowding within the house 
and within the room. 
TABLE VI 


PER CENT OF Lot COVERED 


Less 50% and 60% and and 80% and No 

than ess than less than less than less than or Picea Total 

50% 60°; 70% 80% go"; more 
Jewish block number . 2 5 ° 12 6 22 ° 47 
4 11 ° 26 13 40 100 
Bohemian block number 4 ° 13 6 6 14 ° 43 
ERE sia 10 ° 30 14 14 33 10% 
Polish (10 blocks) number 67 54 117 131 5S 25 6 455 
> ‘ 15 12 25 29 13 5 i 100 


This table shows that the lot areas are largely covered in all 
of these neighborhoods, and that in the Jewish district where the 
houses are low they occupy a larger portion of the lots covered 
than do the higher brick tenements of the Bohemian and Polish 
districts. Later tables, however, will show that in all of these 
districts there is also serious room overcrowding. It should 
be further noted here, however, with reference to the covering 
of the lot, that in each of the three districts there are frequently 
two and sometimes three buildings on a lot. In the Jewish block 
there is no alley, and in several cases the rear buildings are so 
close together as to become almost “‘back-to-back”’ houses. 

It was pointed out in an earlier article in this series that the 
alley or rear tenement is one of the most characteristic of the 
bad features of Chicago’s housing problem. These rear houses 
are almost uniformly the old houses which have been “‘moved 
back” to make room for the larger and more imposing building on 
the front of the lot. The alley houses, therefore, are not only ob- 
jectionable because the windows look out on the dirty, ill-smelling 
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alley, but because they are old, in poor repair, and, in general, 
without adequate sanitary provisions. The alley house is much 
TABLE VIA 


NUMBER OF REAR OR ALLEY TENEMENTS 


DISTRICT 
LOCATION 
Jewish Bohemian Polish 
Front 47 47 490 
Middle I I 38 
Rear 17 23 245 
Total 05 71 743 


more frequently dependent upon a yard water-closet or privy 
than is the newly built front house. 

\ few houses in each district, as Table VII indicates, are 
private dwellings and not tenements. According to the defini- 


TABLE VII 


ToTaL NUMBER OF 


APARTMENTS 
NUMBER OF BUILDINGS = 2 = = 
Not used as dwellings 2 I 9 
With one apartment 10 II 09 10 II 99 
With two apartments 17 15 168 34 30 336 
With three apartments 12 4 04 36 12 282 
With four apartments. 10 8 117 40 32 468 
With five apartments 8 9 63 40 45 315 
With six apartments 3 14 14! 18 84 846 
With seven apartments 2 3 18 14 21 126 
With eight apartments I I 16 8 8 128 
With nine apartments. 2 8 18 72 
With ten apartments. I 4 10 40° 
With eleven apartments I 3 II 33 
With more than eleven* I 2 14 40 
Lodging house I 
otal 65 71 743 | 200 296 2,785 


* The one building in the Bohemian district contained 14, the two in the Polish contained 17 and 
3 apartments respectively 


tion of the code, a house is not a tenement and is not governed 
by the provisions of the tenement code® unless it “is used as a 
home or residence for two or more families living in separate 


* Code 59-246, provisions governing class VI houses. 
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apartments.” Table VII shows the number of houses contain- 
ing one or more families as well as the number used exclusively 
for business or manufacturing purposes in each of the three 
districts, together with the total number of apartments. This 
table shows that only 93 out of the 2,575 apartments visited in 
the Polish district (3 per cent), 11 out of the 295 in the Bohe- 
mian district (4 per cent), and 10 out of the 200 in the Jewish 
district (5 per cent) are private dwellings and are regulated by 
the provisions of the building code which apply to “class IIT” 
houses, that is, dwellings for single families.® 

It has not, however, seemed necessary in the following dis- 
cussion to present two sets of tables for these two groups of 
dwellings since from 95 to 97 per cent of all the houses are 
tenements, and since bad housing conditions are just as insani- 
tary for the single family in a private dwelling as for two 
families in a tenement, it seems best to avoid the confusion which 
would result from presenting two sets of tables. All of the 
houses visited, therefore, single as well as tenement, are in- 
cluded in the tables given in the following pages. If in 3 or 5 
per cent of the cases where insanitary conditions were found, 
the law was not violated because the house was occupied by a 
single family, the condition was just as bad as if it were techni- 
cally illegal. The public health is endangered by the presence 
of insanitary yard water-closets or privy vaults, whether the 
dwelling is occupied by one family or five. 

In connection with the number of apartments in the house, 
it is of interest to know the number of rooms which the apart- 
ments contain, and Table VIII which shows the number of 
apartments having from one to nine rooms is an important one. 

This table makes it clear that in these three West Side neigh- 
borhoods, as in the district back of the yards,’ the four-room 
apartment is the prevailing type. It is also clear that the one- 
room apartment is an exception in every neighborhood. Seven- 
teen one-room apartments were found in the fifteen blocks 
investigated in the stockyards district, fifteen were found in 

* Code, secs. 243, 246. 


™See Am. Jour. Sociol., XVI, No. 4, p. 444. 
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ten blocks in the Polish district, only one in the Bohemian block, 
and none in the Jewish block. 
TABLE VIII 


NUMBER OF APARTMENTS HAVING SPECIFIED NUMBER OF Rooms 


DIstTRIcT 
Numper or Rooms 
Jewish Bohemian Polish . 
One Block One Block Ten Blocks 

One room I 15 10 
Two rooms. . 29 17 140 192 
Ihree rooms 45 123 400 574 
Four rooms 67 111 1,862 2,040 
Five rocms 30 18 162 210 
Six rooms 17 11 129 15 
Seven roonis 6 3 21 te) 
Eight or more 2 2 33 37 
No report.. 4 9 11 24 

Total 2 205 2,785 3,250 


The location of the apartment is perhaps a question next in 
importance to size. Table IX shows that there are still a large 
number of cellar and basement apartments in all of these neigh- 
borhoods. It should be recalled that the code makes a careful 

TABLE IX 


LocaTION OF APARTMENTS 


DisTRICTS 
Toral 


LoOcAaTION 
Jewish Bohemian Polish Att Distaicts 
One Block One Block Ten Blocks 
Cellar ee 6 15 186 207 
Basement 10 28 423 401 
tst floor.. . ed 82 97 1,056 1,235 
2d floor. . 88 115 930 1,133 
3d floor or above 19 51 229 260 
Counted twice*. 5 11 30 
Total : 200 205 2,785 2,280 


* The apartments counted twice are those which had some rooms on one floor and some on another. 


distinction between cellar and basement apartments. <A “‘cellar’’ 
is a story more than one-half below the level of the street grade 
while a basement is a story partly but not more than one-half 


below this level. 
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Table IX shows that although the code expressly prohibits 
any room in a cellar being “‘constructed, altered, converted, or 
207 of these prohibited apart- 


occupied for living purposes,’ 
ments were found in the blocks canvassed. The basement apart- 
ment is not prohibited by the ordinance, but the fact that such 
apartments are often dark, damp, and unwholesome makes the 
fact that there were 461 basement apartments in these blocks 
further evidence of the bad housing conditions which prevail in 
these neighborho¢ ds. 

The presence of 668 cellar and basement apartments in these 
twelve blocks is due, no doubt, ir large part to the grading of the 
streets after the erection of the buildings, sc that a large num- 
ber of yards are themselves below the street level.” A consider- 
able number of the cellar and basement apartments were not 
much below the vard level, although they were below the street 
level, and while they still are likely to be damp and dark, they 
are not as objectionable as if they were actually underground. 
This grading of the streets undoubtedly explains, in large meas- 
ure the increase in the number of cellar and basement apart- 
ments in the last decade. In 1tg01, when the City Homes Asso- 
ciation investigation was made, only 20 cellar apartments were 
found in the Jewish and Italian district of 44 blocks, and 6 were 
found in the single Jewish block which was recently recanvassed ; 
only 32 were found in 1gor in the 8 blocks in the Bohemian dis- 
trict in contrast to 15 in a single block of that district in 1910, 
and 49 in the 10 Polish blocks in contrast to 186 in that district 
in 

If conditions have grown worse with respect to the occu- 
pancy of cellar apartments, they have improved in some other 
respects. An ordinance passed in 1894 made it illegal for privy 
vaults to be maintained on premises where sewers were possible, 
but in 1901 when this ordinance was still in force, the City 
Homes Association’s investigators found 1,581 privies in the 44 
blocks east of Halsted Street, and these were used by 10,886 
individuals in 2,308 families; that is, in 1901, 45 per cent of 

* Code, secs. 308, 417, 430 


* Out of 455 premises, 381 were four feet or more than four feet below the street level. 
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all the families in this neighborhood were dependent upon these 
archaic, illegal, and dangerous toilet accommodations. The 
committee in 1901 also estimated that 52 per cent of all the 
families in the Polish district and 21 per cent of those in the 
Bohemian district were dependent on similar provisions. 

It may, therefore, be accounted a very definite improvement in 
housing conditions that most of these offensive places have been 
removed within the last decade. In 1go01, 71 outlawed vaults 
were found in the single Jewish block which was recanvassed ; 
last year not one was found. In the recanvassed Bohemian block, 
a similar improvement had taken place, and there is reason to 
believe that there has been drastic action all through this neigh- 
borhood. In the Polish district where in 1901 it was estimated 
that 52 per cent of the families were using these offensive vaults, 
only 7 were found in the recent recanvass. The statistics pub- 
lished in an earlier study in this series for the blocks near the 
Stockyards showed that conditions in some of the newer and more 
outlying districts are still far from satisfactory. In the few 
blocks investigated back of the yards, 44 privies with 21 separate 
vaults were found by investigators last year. In these blocks 46 
families and 248 persons were still using these insanitary vaults. 

In spite of these improvements sanitary provisions in the West 
Side districts still leave much to be desired. In many places the 
vaults have been replaced by yard water-closets. The yard water- 
closet is almost equally a nuisance with the privy, but it has been 
outlawed for new tenements only. In the ten Polish blocks nearly 
9,000 persons were still using yard water-closets; in the one 
Jewish block 165 persons, and in the single Bohemian block 145 
families with 600 persons, were dependent upon these insanitary 
toilet accommodations. In these same 12 blocks, 324 hall and 
basement water-closets were found in the recent canvass and 
108 of these were prohibited “long hoppers,” so that it seems to 
be clear that in very few cases were the old vaults replaced by 
proper sanitary provisions. 

The modern standard for toilet accommodation set by the 
present code for new tenements requires private toilet facilities 
for each apartment, except in the case of very small apartments 
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containing only one or two rooms. Unfortunately, the same 
standard is not yet set for old houses, but considerations of 
decency require that in all houses, old as well as new, each family 
should have private toilet facilities within its own apartment. 
Table X, which shows the number of yard, basement, and hall 
water-closets in the 12 blocks investigated, shows how large an 
evil we still have in these public toilet facilities. 
TABLE X 
NUMBER OF YARD, HALL, AND BASEMENT CLOSETS IN TWELVE West Sipe BLocks 


LocaTION OF CLOSET | 


Yard Basement Hall 
Jewish: one block 26 22 26 74 
Bohemian: one block 67 19 41 127 
Polish: ten blocks. ‘ 964 109 1590 1,232 
1,057 150 226 | 1,433 


The presentation of totals in a table like this gives no ade- 
quate idea of the extremely insanitary cases which are some- 
times found. In one case in the Polish district 30 persons were 
using a single yard closet; in another case in the Jewish dis- 
trict 25 people were using a single yard closet; in the Bohemian 
district several cases were found where 15 or 16 people were 
obliged to use a single closet of this sort. 

An earlier article discussed the municipal regulations gov- 
erning light and air and minimum cubic air space per person, 
and pointed out the large number of violations of these pro- 
visions found in the Stockyards district. That illegalities of the 
same kind are even more numerous in these West Side wards 
will appear in the following tables. It was pointed out in the 
earlier report that the provision which attempts to prevent over- 
crowding by requiring for each person a definite minimum of 
cubic air space is at once the most important and the most difficult 
to enforce of all the regulations governing interior housing condi- 
tions. The ordinance requires that every room in any tenement 
house, whether new or old, shall have 400 cubic feet of air for 
every adult person “living or sleeping” in the room, and 200 
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cubic feet of air for each child under twelve. The following 
tables for the Jewish block, the Bohemian block, and the group 
of ten Polish blocks show how frequently this law is violated in 
all of these neighborhoods. In each table the numbers above 
the heavy black line all represent cases of rooms without suff- 
cient air space for the people sleeping in them. 

It appears from these tables that in the one block in the 
Jewish district there were 229 sleeping-rooms, 51 per cent of the 
whole number, in which more people slept than the law regulat- 
ing cubic air space allowed; in the Bohemian block 298 sleep- 
ing-rooms, 54 per cent of the entire number, were illegally 
crowded; in the ten Polish blocks, 3,328 rooms, or 69 per cent 
of the whole number, were crowded beyond the legal limit. 

This statement of the total number of persons sleeping in 
rooms which do not contain the amount of cubic air space re- 
quired by law fails to give any adequate idea of the extremely 
insanitary conditions found in some cases. In the Jewish dis- 
trict it was found, for example, that one man occupied as a bed- 
room a windowless clothes-closet containing only 18 square feet 
and 167 cubic feet, but large enough to hold a single bed. A 


TABLE XI 


THe NUMBER OF PERSONS SLEEPING IN Rooms oF SpEcIFIED Cusic Feet CONTENTS 
A. Jewtsu District (NrintH WARD) 


Number oF Rooms OccupPrep BY 


CONTENTS OF 
FEET One | One | ‘snd | and Three and | | Five 
| Child Adult ree Adults One Adults yo Adults Adults 
| Child Child Child 
Less than 400 I ] 6 2 6 I = 16 
400 to 600.. 3 a1 13 50 13 15 I I =2 141 
600 to 800... 19| sO); 12, 19 7 4 =3 | 126 
800 to 1,900 I 10 4 15 5 9 I I 2 5 46 
1,000 to 1,200 I 12 3 13 4 3 I 3 S22 41 
1,200 to 1,400. 2 16 6 7 I 3 2 1 E $ 38 
1,400 to 1,600. ne 6 2 9 I I I I —$ 21 
_ 
1,600 to 1,800. 4 1 3 I 2 I 28 12 
1,800 and over 3 i I I 5 
Tote... 8 119 46 | 154 39 53 15 II 446 
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B. Bouemian District (TENtH Warp 


NUMBER OF Rooms OccUPIED BY 


CONTENTS OF Room = } 
= 
Less than 400. 5 I 2 12 
gooandlessthan6oo 3 ry 24 03 08 
— 
6ooand lessthan 800 3 19 10] 40 125 
Soo and less than 
1,000 a 6 I II 42 
1,000 and less than 
1,000 I 11 26 
1,200 and less than he 
1,400 4 19 6 10 48 
1,400 and less than 
1,600 5 18 8 10 47 
1,600 and less than 
1,500 I 4 6 5 2 2 I . 21 
1,800 and over I 5 2 8 I I 18 | 
Total. ... 18 | 123 | §9 | t09 | 67 52 13 2 I 547 
C. District (16th Ward) 
NUMBER OF Rooms OccUPIED BY 
Toral 
One Two rhree Four Five Nt 
oo ( 
| s 
FEET One One Adult Twe Adult Three Adult Four Adults Adults Rooms 
“me and and and and 
Child Adult Adults Adults Adults or 
One One One One nT 
Child Child Child Cilla | 
Less than 400 4] 63 ° 74 22 10 I 7 I 202 
400 and _iess 
than 600 14 | 29019 123 610 | 212. 135 49 47 13 8 =f 1,502 
600 and _iess 
than 8oo. II 248 g! 305 | 156 | 135 30 4o | & 1,780 
800 and less 
than 1,000 7 8 6 120 82 83 16 13 | 2 704 | 
1,000 and less “4 
than 1,200 11 58 , 55 26 37 II 10 2 6 ¢ 223 
1,200 and less S 
than 1,400 24 68 18 38 15 8 5 4 3 1. ¢ 184 
1,400 and less = 
than 1,600 11 42 11 27 7 6 5 3 2 1|3 IIs 
1,600 and less 4 
than 1,800 8 19 3 18 3 I I I rigs 55 
2 5: 
1,800 and less = 
than 2,000 5 11 I 10 I 4 2 3 34 
2,000 and more I 13 3 3 2 I I 2 
No report. I I 2 
Total number 
of rooms. 96 896 300 1,408 657 | 628 | 312. 291 76 71 4,825 
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case much worse than this in the same block was that of a house- 
hold in which all of the six members of the family slept not only 
in one room but in one bed, in order to make room for the ten 
lodgers who lived with them. Several other cases almost as bad 
as these were found in the same block. In one house, two people 
slept in a very dark room 34 feet square, which contained only 
265 cubic feet, and which was so close to the adjoining house 
that it had neither light nor ventilation; in another house, four 
people slept in a room 46 feet square which contained only 371 
cubic feet, although 1,600 was the required legal minimum; three 
people in another house slept in a room 53 feet square, and in 
still another case, five people slept in a room 65 feet square which 
contained 650 cubic feet instead of the 2,000 required by law. 
In the Bohemian district, another man slept in a closet 22 feet 
square, containing 198 cubic feet, six people slept in a room 7 
by 10 feet which contained only 625 cubic feet. 

The question of light and ventilation in these overcrowded 
rooms is a very important one. In an earlier article the pro- 
visions of the code relating to windows were discussed in some 
detail with reference to the groups of blocks studied in the Stock- 
vards district..° The tables there given showed that the large 
number of dark and gloomy rooms that were found could not 
be explained because of inadequate window space. In a small 
percentage of cases there were windowless rooms and rooms in 
which the windows were not 10 per cent of the floor area of 
the room, as prescribed by the tenement code for new-law houses. 
The great majority of the dark and gloomy rooms, however, 
were found to be inadequately lighted because the windows 
opened on narrow passageways. 

The recanvass of the West Side districts indicates that con- 
ditions in the Stockyards district are in this respect typical of 
those in the older tenement districts of the city. Table XII 
shows the number of dark and gloomy rooms found in each of 
the three districts visited. 

This table shows that, in round numbers, one-fourth of the 
reoms-in the Jewish and Bohemian districts and one-third of the 


* See the third article in this series, Am. Jour. Sociol., XVI, 452-55. 
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rooms in the Polish districts were dark or gloomy. Here, as in 

the district back of the yards, it was found that only a small 

portion of these inadequately lighted rooms were without win- 

dows or had windows which were less than 10 per cent of the 

floor area. In the case of only 19 of the 176 dark and gloomy 
TABLE XII 


NUMBER OF LicHT, GLOOMY, AND DArK Rooms 


LicHt * Dark No REPoRT 
Porat 
Percent Percent- Percent- Percent NUMBER 
Number Number * Number Number 
age age age age 
Jewish one 
block. 593 76.9 14.5 64 g.o 2 771 
Bohemian: one 
block 786 | 75.4 190 «18.3 66 6.5 1,042 
Polish: ten 
blocks 7,501 | 68.2 | 3,015 | 27.4 456 4.1 14 I 10,986 


rooms in the Jewish district, in only 8 of the 256 in the Bohe- 

mian district, and in only 155 of the 3,471 in the Polish district 

could the inadequate lighting be explained by lack of windows 

or insuffiicient window area. In these districts, as in the dis- 

trict “back of the yards,” it was found that the great majority 
TABLE XII 


THe OvtLook oF WINDOWS IN DARK AND GLoomMy Rooms 


NuMBER OF ROOMS WITH SPECIFIED OUTLOOK IN 


OUTLOOK 
Polish District, 


Jewish Block Bohemian Block =o Blocks 

No window 5 18 31 
Another room 4 i8 30 
Interior shaft or hall 9 51 1406 
Shaft, wall, under porch 36 6 III 
Porch and court 8 2,917 
Passage. 110 153 233 
Alley, yard, street, roof 4 7 3 
No report.... 3 

176 256 3,471 


of the dark and gloomy rooms had windows which opened upon 
narrow passageways. Table XIII will make this clear. 
According to this table, 3,180 out of 3,903 inadequately 
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lighted rooms (81 per cent) in these twelve blocks had windows 
which opened upon narrow “passageways.” It should be ex- 
plained that the word “passageway” is a figurative one used to 


TABLE XIV 
NUMBER OF APARTMENTS FOR WHICH SPECIFIED MONTHLY RENTALS ARE Pam, 
TOGETHER WITH NUMBER OF Rooms 
A. JewtsuH District (ONE BLock) 


NUMBER OF APARTMENTS OF SPECIFIED RENTALS 


HAVING 
RENT PER MONTH - TOTAL 
Two* Three Four Five dey No 
Rooms Rooms Rooms | Rooms  aeol Report 

Less than $3.00... 
$3 and less than $3.50 
$3.50 and less than $4. 
$4 and less than $4.50 3 3 
$4.50 and less than $5. I 7 I 
$5 and less than $5.50...... 6 2 3 II 
$5.50 and less than $6 I I 
$6 and less than $6. 50. I 10 I 22 
$6.50 and less than $7. I I 2 
$7 and less than $7.50. 3 12 3 18 
$7.50 and less than $8.. I I 2 
$8 and less than $8. 50.. 8 4 3 I 16 
$8.50 and less than $o. 2 2 4 
$o and less than $9. 50... S 8 
$9.50 and less than $10. 
$10 and less than $10. 50...... 1 17 3 I " 22 
$10.50 and less than $11. 
$11 and less than $11. 50. 6 
$11.50 and less than $12. I ie I 
$12 and less than $12.50. 6 9 
$12.50 and less than $13. Ba 
$13 and less than $13. 50.. 2 2{ 2 6 
$13.50 and $14... 2 3 5 
$14.50 and less than $15. ¥ 
$15 and more..... I I 5 13 20 
No report. .... 2 7 7 4 22 
Number of apartments rented 27 44 61 27 20 179 
Number owned. . 2 I 6 3 5 - 17 
No report... ay 4 4 

co errr 29 45 67 30 25 4 200 


* No one-room apartments were found in this block. 


describe the long, narrow lot-line court which is often much too 
narrow to serve as a bona-fide passage way. This brings us 
aga face to face with the fact, that the essential factor in Chi- 
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cago’s housing problem is the so-called “shoe-string” lot which 
characterizes all parts of Chicago. We are again face to face 
with the fact that adequate remedial measures can only come 
with a larger control than that exercised within the lot, and must 
take into account the size and shape of the lot itself. 
TABLE XIV—Continued 
B. District (ONE BLock) 


| 
NUMBER OF APARTMENTS OF SPECIFIED RENTALS 


HAVING 
RENT PER MONTH 4 Porat 
One Iwo Three Four Five 
Room Rooms Rooms Rooms Rooms nani 
$3.00 and less than $4.00. 2 2 
$4.00 and less than $4. 50. 3 2 5 
$4.50 and less than $5.00. 3 2 4 
$5.00 and less than $5.50 5 11 3 19 
$5.50 and less than $6.00 7 I ” 
$6.00 and less than $6. 50. 24 8 31 
$6.50 and less than $7.00. 11 6 17 
$7.00 and less than $7.50. 31 15 45 
$7.50 and less than $8.00. 7 7 13 
$8.00 and less than $8. 50. 13 29 I 42 
$8.50 and less than $9.00. I 0 10 
$9.00 and less than $9. 50. 2 8 I 11 
$q.50 and less than $10.00. I I 
$10.00 and less than $10. 50. 5 2 I 8 
$10.50 and less than $11.00. I I 
$11.00 and less than $11.50. 2 I 3 
$12.00 and less than $12.50. I I 4 
$15.00 and more... I I 
No report or vacant.. I 3 6 7 I 2 20 
Total number apartments 
AEE I 16 118 103 8 2 250 
Number owned I 5 8 10 1 36 
No report. Fi 9 
Total I 17 121 18 17 205 


A question of great interest in connection with the study of 
these West Side neighborhoods is that of rent. It was pointed 
out in an earlier article that it is impossible to discuss the ques- 
tion of tenement rents intelligently when no data of family earn- 
ings are accessible. It is, however, of interest to know the actual 
rents paid in different neighborhoods. It is, of course, neces- 
sary to present a separate table for each district in order to show 
the relation of the rent paid to the number of rooms obtained. 
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Several interesting points should be noted in connection with 
these tables. In the first place, the number of “tenement land- 
lords,” of whom mention was made somewhat at length in a 


TABLE XIV—Continued 


C. District (TEN Blocks 


NUMBER OF APARTMENTS OF SPECIFIED RENTALS HAVING 


RENT PER MONTH Porat 
One Two rhree Four Five No 
Room Rooms Rooms Rooms Rooms veel Report 
Less than $3.00. 3 4 2 9 
$3 and less than $3.50 > 14 7 I 4 
$3.50 and less then $4 I 160 6 4 27 
$4 and less than $4.50 I 24 22 6 53 ; 
$4.50 and less than $5 10 9 7 35 i 
$5 and less than $5.50 I 30 86 40 I I 174 : 
$5.50 and less than $6 9 35 4! 85 
$6 and less than $6.50 8 102 165 2 77 
$6. 50 and less than $; 4 19 84 3 110 
$7 and less than $7.50 I 47 284 II 2 345 
$7.50 and less than $8 I 12 ISI 2 166 : 
$8 and less than $8.50 0 378 10 2 390 ; 
$8.50 and less than $9 I 107 2 110 
$9 and less than $9. 50 I 6 172 6 7 192 
$9.50 and less than $10 24 I 25 
$10 and less then $10. 50 04 15 8 117 
$10.50 and less than $11 4 4 
$11 and less than $11.50 34 4 7 45 
$11.50 and less than $12 I I 2 
$12 and less than $12.50 I I 10 8 7 27 
$12.50 and less than $13 I I 
$13 and less than $13. so I 4 ( 5 16 
$13.50 and less than $14 I I 
$14 and less than $14. 50 8 2 6 16 
$14.50 and less than $15 
$15 or more. 4 8 25 37 
Vacant and no report 5 3 I= 57 24 16 4 124 
Total number of apart 
ments rented. 14 140 378 1,693 106 86 4 | 2,421 
Total number of apart 
ments owned I 6 28 169 56 95 355 
No report 2 7 9 
Total 15 140 400 | 1,862 162 183 15 | 2,785 
previous article,'' is relatively smaller in the Jewish than in either ; 
of the other districts, although they are fewer there than back of ; 
the yards. In the Jewish block 17 out of 195 apartments or 9 : 
per cent were owned by their occupants, while in the Bohemian 
* American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XVI, pp. 461, 462. 
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the number was 36 out of 295 or 12 per cent, in the Polish 35 
the 


out of 2,785 or 13 per cent, and in the Stockyards district 
percentage rose to 48 per cent. 

These tables, given in such detail, seem so complicated as 
to make comparisons between the different districts with refer- 
ence to rent difficult. An easy method for making such com- 
parison is, however, to select the median and quartiles for each 
district for apartments having the same number of rooms. ‘Table 
XV _ shows for the prevailing four-room apartment the rental 
group in which the median together with the upper and lower 
quartiles are found for each district. 

TABLE XV 
MeptaN RENTALS AND First AND SECOND QUARTILES FOR Four DIFFERENT 
DIsTRICTS 


Lower Quartile Median Upper Quartile 
Jewish $o .00-$9 . 50 $10.00-$10. 50 $1 .00- $12.50 
Bohemian 7.00- 7.50 8.co- 8.50 8.50- 9.00 
Polish 7.00- 7.50 8.00- 8.50 8.50- 9.00 
Stockyards 7.00- 7.50 8.00- 8.50 10.00- 10.50 


From this table it appears that for accommodations similar 
in respect to number of rooms, the rent paid in the Jewish dis- 
trict is distinctly higher than in either of the other two neighbor- 
hoods. When the dilapidated conditions prevailing in the Jewish 
district are recalled it seems probable that the difference is in 
fact greater than here appears. It is possible that in the dif- 
ference indicated here there is a suggestion of racial exploitation ; 
or this may be simply due to the Jewish practice of staying with 
their kind, even though heavy costs must be paid for so doing. 

In connection with these rent tables reference should also be 
made to the number of lodgers in these districts. From tables 
III and IV it appears that lodgers constitute 21 per cent of the 
block population in the Jewish block. In the Bohemian and the 
Polish districts they constitute in each case only 4 per cent. It 
has been pointed out before that the “lodger evil” is often the 
occasion as well as the result of high rent.'2» And the number of 


* Article cited, p. 456 
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lodgers in the Jewish district is undoubtedly connected with the 


serious burden which rent constitutes in the family budgets in 
this neighborhood. It cannot, however, be a determining factor, 
because, while lodgers constitute 21 per cent of the population 
here, they constitute 33% per cent of the population back of the 
yards where the rents seem to correspond closely with those in 
the Bohemian and Polish districts. 

In conclusion attention may again be called to the fact that 
the purpose of this recanvass of these West Side blocks was to 
ascertain how far the valuable report on Chicago housing condi- 
tions, which had been published by the City Homes Association 
in 1901, might still be applicable. If conditions which existed 
then were still unchanged, it seemed important that that fact 
should be known. It was, of course, necessary to use in this 
portion of our investigation the same schedules and methods which 
we were using in other sections of the city in order that all of our 
material might be properly comparable. As a result, some of 
our tables are in form unlike those published in the earlier report. 
These new data, however, proved to be comparable in the most 
essential points with the data published in Tenement House Con- 
ditions ten years ago, and it is possible to take stock, as it were, 
of the results of the earnest and intelligent efforts which have 
been made in behalf of housing reform in Chicago during these 
years. 

In the preceding pages we have noted one striking improve- 
ment in the decade that has elapsed since the investigating com- 
mittee of the City Homes Association completed its work—the 
removal of the noxious privy vault. It should also be noted that 
outside conditions have been somewhat improved. New side- 
walks have been laid and streets have been paved. It must be 
pointed out, however, that the benefits which should have come 
from these street improvements have been lost because of the 
failure to set and maintain proper standards of cleanliness and 
care. At present, the methods of cleaning are so out of date and 
so inadequate that pavements, sidewalks, and alleys alike become 
a public menace and a public shame. 
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If there is little to be said of improvements during the last 
ten years, there is much to be said of lack of improvements. In 
spite of the interest aroused by the publication of the City Homes 
Association report, the enactment of a “tenement code,” the ap- 
pointment of able officials to control the Health Department and 
Sanitary Bureau, we still find the same overcrowded areas, alley 
tenements, dilapidated houses, oppressive density of population, 
families in outlawed cellar apartments, in dark and gloomy 
rooms, and in a condition of overcrowding which violates all 
standards of decency and health. 

Some bitter lessons have been learned during these ten years 
and unfortunately others still remain to be learned. Housing 
laws do not enforce themselves and no city department can en- 
force such laws unless a sufficient staff of competent inspectors 
is provided. In an earlier article in this series it was pointed out 
that the appropriation made for the inspectional purposes of the 
health department in Chicago is grossly inadequate and, if it is 
compared with appropriations for similar work in New York, 
little short of ridiculous. It is therefore a result of our short- 
sighted public policy in failing to provide the necessary funds 
to make a good law operative that the evils which the community 
has condemned and supposedly abolished still remain. It is not 
a matter of surprise, therefore, that the recanvass of these twelve 
West Side blocks has brought to light large numbers of cases where 
the different provisions of the tenement code are violated; that 
207 cellar apartments were found, although the law provides 
that no cellar can be used for living purposes; that 2,703 rooms 
were found under 70 square feet in area, the minimum size now 
prescribed by law; that 3,132 rooms were found under 8% feet 
high, the minimum height now prescribed; that in 431 rooms the 
window area was less than 10 per cent of the floor area, the 
standard set for new houses; that 54 windowless rooms were 
found, and 258 rooms which were practically windowless since 
the windows instead of opening to the air merely opened into 
another room; that, in addition to these airless rooms, there were 
3,903 dark and gloomy rooms; that 1,433 families were without 
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toilet facilities in their apartments and were using public toilet 
accommodations in the yard, basement, or hall; that 3,855 sleep- 
ing-rooms were crowded beyond the legal limit, which pre- 
scribes 400 cubic feet of air for every adult and 200 cubic feet 
for every child under twelve. No further word seems necessary 
in conclusion, for it is hoped that this brief statistical summary 
will speak more forcibly than words of Chicago’s long neglect of 
duty in making proper provision for the maintenance of modern 
standards of housing and public health. 
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MARX’S “ECONOMIC DETERMINISM” IN THE LIGHT 
OF MODERN PSYCHOLOGY * 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
University of Missouri 

Is Karl Marx the Darwin of sociology? The claim that he 
must be so considered has been vigorously put forward in recent 
years by a number of socialist writers,’ but strangely enough 
has thus far been largely ignored by the sociologists. The claim 
is that Marx did for social evolution with his “materialistic 
conception of history” what Darwin did for organic evolution 
with his theory of natural selection; namely, that he revealed 
the essential method or mechanism of the evolutionary process 
in human society.2, Moreover many economists who are anti- 
socialists oddly enough accept Marx’s formula as an adequate 
theory of social evolution. Much has been written in criticism 
of Marx’s theory and of Marxian socialism, but an adequate 
sociological and psychological criticism of his ‘“‘materialistic 
conception of history,” the doctrine which is fundamental to 
his whole social philosophy, is still strangely lacking.* It is the 
purpose of this paper to indicate some of the bearings of mod- 
ern psychology and sociology upon this doctrine, and to what 
extent it may be accepted by the student of society. 

It is not easy to criticize Marx’s theory of social evolution 
upon the basis of the results of scientific psychology, for it is 
difficult to discover exactly what Marx’s theory really was. 


” 


*While this paper deals specifically with Marx’s “economic determinism,”’ it is equally 
directed against any other exclusively or preponderatingly economic interpretation of history 
or society. 

* See, e.g., Ferri’s Socialism and Modern Science, 88, 95, 160, 163. 

* Cf. Ferri’s statement: “This law is truly the most scientific and the most prolific socio- 
logical theory that has ever been discovered by the genius of man.”’—0Op. cit., 163. 

+ Professor Seligman’s admirable little book on The Economic Interpretation of History 
does not, of course, attempt a definite psychological criticism of the theory; the same is true 
of practically all other critical studies of Marx’s theory. However, Dr. M. M. Davis in his 
Psychological Interpretations of Society (chap. xiii) offers a psychological criticism which, 
though worded differently, is very similar to the one given in this paper. 
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Some of his latest apologists present his “materialistic concep- 
tion of history” in such a modified form that scarcely any stu- 
dent of society would object to it.4 An examination, however, 
of the writings of Marx, Engels, and the older Marxians shows 
quite conclusively that these thinkers held in general to what 
may properly be called a theory of “economic determinism”’ in 
social evolution.® Marx himself asserted in his Critique de 
l'économie politique that “the method of production of the ma- 
terial life determines the social, political, and spiritual life pro- 
cess in general.’’ Moreover, it is noteworthy that Marx and 
his colaborers usually make use of the phrase “the methods of 
production and distribution” rather than of the word “‘eco- 
nomic,” so that it cannot be claimed that their doctrine results 
from the ambiguity of the word “economic.’”* They were evi- 
dently speaking of the economic in the narrow and exact sense. 
Quite rightly, therefore, Professor Ferri, who must be regarded 
as one of the most distinguished exponents of Marxian social- 
ism, unhesitatingly speaks of Marx’s theory as one of “eco- 
nomic determinism.” Professor Ferri sums up Marx’s theory 
with great accuracy in the following words: “The economic 
phenomena form the foundation and determine the conditions 
of all other human or social manifestations, and consequently 
ethics, law, and politics are only derivative phenomena deter- 
mined by the economic factor in accordance with the conditions 
of each particular people in every phase of history and under 
all climatic conditions."” Professor Ferri would modify this 
formula only to this extent that “the moral, juridical, and po- 
litical institutions from effects become causes and react in their 

* See, e.g., Spargo’s statemerit of the theory in the American Journal of Sociology for July, 
1910 (XVI, 27). However, in Karl Marx, His Life and Work, Spargo accepts the statement 
of theory given by Engels. 

5 That both Marx and Engels qualified considerably their statement of the theory in their 
later years is only an indication that they felt the force of criticism. Some of these qualifica- 
tions appear quite inconsistent with the general trend of their social philosophy (cf. Engels’ 
letter to the Sozialistischer Akademiker, quoted by Seligman and Bernstein). 

*It is noteworthy that recent socialist writers usually make use of the same phrase; for 
example, Mr. W. J. Ghent states the theory as follows: ‘‘The superstructure of society in all 
times, with all of its institutions, its codes of morals and of laws, is a reflex of the prevailing 


system of production and distribution.” 
7 Op. cit., 160. 
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turn, although with less efficacy on the economic conditions. 
Ultimately, however, Ferri agrees with Marx that all of these 
other social phenomena must be a resultant of the economic 
forces. Accordingly Ferri says the physical determinism of 
such thinkers as Buckle and the anthropological determinism of 
the ethnologists must issue in the “economic determinism” of 
Marx.® 

Moreover, Marx’s whole social philosophy necessarily pre- 
supposes that the economic is fundamentally determinative of 
all other social phenomena. Marxian socialism has always 
held that a revolution in the economic life of society would 
mean an equal revolution in all other phases of the social life. 
The Marxian socialist philosophy, in a nutshell, has always 
been: “Economic conditions are wrong, consequently other 
social conditions are wrong; make economic conditions right, 
and all other social conditions will be right too.” The reality 
of other aspects of the social life than the economic was, of 
course, not denied by Marx, nor even was the presence of 
other factors in social evolution disregarded. The point is, 
however, that with Marx and the Marxians generally these other 
forces are what we might call epi-phenomena of the economic 
process, not being themselves in any way fundamental, or in 
the long run determinative of the social life.’° 

Indeed, if this were not the case there would be no sense 
in attempting a criticism of the “materialistic conception of 
history,” because this theory would be in no way distinct from 
other conceptions. The theory becomes a distinct theory of 
social evolution only when it is asserted that the economic 
factors in the social life (methods of production, distribution, 


* Op. cit., 162. 

* The theory in Marx’s mind was unquestionably simply a corollary of his general philo- 
sophical materialism. If viewed in this light, it is open to all of the criticisms which apply to 
philosophical materialism. For a brief criticism of the theory from this point of view, see 
Bernstein’s Evolutionary Socialism, 6 ff. 

* Cf. Labriola’s statement that the theory attempts “only to explain in the last analysis 
all the historic facts by means of the underlying economic structure’ (Essays on Materialistic 
Conception of History, 111); also Ferri’s statement noted above, and Engels’ quoted by Selig- 
man (op. cit.. 143). For typical socialist applications of the theory see Lewis’ Vital Prob- 
lems in Social Evolution, chap. i, or Rappaport’s Looking Forward: A Treatise on the Status of 
Woman and on the Origin of the Family and the State. 
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and exchange) either determine the whole course of social evo- 
lution or condition it in such a way that all other social factors 
are mediated and their expression ultimately determined by the 
economic factors.’ There can be no doubt, then, that Marx’s 
theory of social evolution, upon which his followers rest his 
claim to be considered the Darwin of sociology, is that the bio- 
logical and psychological factors in human social life are all 
mediated and ultimately determined in their expression by eco- 
nomic processes. The theory is, therefore, in spite of the ob- 
jections of recent apologists of Marx to the term, essentially a 
theory of “economic determinism.”!? According to this theory 


the economic interpretation of history, or of social evolution, 4 
is the all-sufficient interpretation; and if this is true sociologists 
should certainly make haste to hail Marx as the Darwin of their 
science.’* It is this theory which we propose to examine in the 
light of modern psychology. 

The conception of individual life which modern psychology 
necessitates is that of an organism responding, now this way, 
now that, to the various stimuli in the environment. The 
stimuli do not compel activity, but are rather the opportunities 
for the discharge of energy, the organism itself being self- 
active and a relatively independent center of energy. Various 
classes of stimuli, then, impinge upon the organism and stimulate 
its activity. The character of the response depends upon the 
hereditary equipment and “acquired characters” of the organ- 
ism; in other words the instincts, or native impulses, and the 
acquired habits of the individual determine very largely the 


* As Labriola and Ferri agree in stating it. To say that economic factors are the main 
or principal factors is in no way to offer a distinct theory of social evolution; for it leaves the 
question of other factors and the exact part which they play quite undetermined. 


“ 


™ The objection that “economic determinism” as a term suggests ‘‘economic fatalism,” 
while valid from a popular point of view, is not valid from a scientific point of view, since 
“determinism” in scientific usage is not necessarily that of mechanical causes, but may be 
psychological. As we have just seen, the essence of the theory is that all of the biological 
and psychological forces of the social life are mediated (controlled) by the economic process. 
The determinism implied is psychological; hence only a psychological criticism is adequate. 

*? The claim constantly put forth by Marx’s followers that Marxian socialism is ‘‘a theory 
of social evolution,” is certainly a challenge to sociology. Either sociologists should accept 
Marx’s theory and stop trying to construct independent theories of social evolution, or they 


should give good reasons for rejecting it. 
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character of the responses, the response of the organism to one 
class of stimuli affecting its response to other classes of stimuli 
only as it affects the total habits of the organism.'* Whenever, 
of course, instinctive and habitual responses do not work well, 
result in faulty adaptations of the organism to its environment, 
intelligence comes in to reconstruct the activity, that is, to 
build up new habits. It is evident from this most brief account 
of the nature of individual activity that the type of response 
to one set of stimuli does not determine in any fundamental 
way the type of response to another set of stimuli. However, 
habits of response to a certain class of stimuli do affect to a 
certain extent habits of response to all other classes, because 
individual activity must preserve unity if the life process is to 
be successfully carried on. If the type of response to one set 
of stimuli changes, then the habits of response to all other 
classes of stimuli must change with it, because a new situation 
has been created to which the organism must adjust itself as a 
unity. This is, however, simply the doctrine of the unity of 
personality which modern psychological research has tended to 
confirm; but this doctrine in no way necessitates the belief 
that habits of response to one particular set of stimuli (namely 
the economic) are peculiarly determinative of habits of response 
to other classes. It is rather a doctrine of the reciprocity and 
interdependence of all individual activities. 

Likewise modern psychology necessitates the conception of 
human society as a complex of living organisms responding, 
now this way, now that, to external stimuli in the environment. 
These stimuli are roughly, but inaccurately, often spoken of 
as social causes, though they are not causes in a mechanical 
sense. Just as responses to stimuli given by individuals vary 
greatly, according to the inner nature of the individual organ- 
ism, so the responses given by groups of individuals vary ac- 
cording to the hereditary tendencies and habits of the organisms 
composing the social group. Now these stimuli in the environ- 
ment which give rise to the activities of society as of individu- 


* See Angell’s Psychology, especially chap. iii; also Thorndike’s Elements of Psychology, 
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als may, of course, by a process of abstraction, be classified 
into several great groups such as the economic, the reproductive, 
the political, the religious, and so on. The economic stimuli 
we may roughly define as those which have to do with the pro- 
cesses of the production and distribution of wealth, that is, the 
economic stimuli are those which are concerned with economic 
value. Now there is no reason why the responses of a social 
group to these economic stimuli, those connected with economic 
value, should determine the responses to all other stimuli, that 
is, should determine all other social activities. Modern psy- 
chology leaves, in other words, Marx’s supposition that the 
other activities of the social life are determined by the economic, 
or are simply reflexes of economic processes, without any sci- 
entific foundation. It is true that habits of response in the 
social group to a certain class of stimuli affect to a certain extent 
habits of response to all other classes. Thus it follows that the 
economic phase of human social life affects to a very great de- 
gree all other phases. This is simply a consequence of the unity 
of individual personality and of the interdependence of all 
phases of the social life, that is, of the unity of society. But 
this is something very different from Marx’s theory that the 
economic element determines all other phases, or conditions 
them in such a way that their form and expression are fixed. 
For under the doctrine of social interdependence it is just as 
reasonable to say that the religious and intellectual phases of 
the social life, for example, determine the economic, as it is to 
say that the method of producing and distributing wealth de- 
termines the political, the moral, the religious, and other phases 
of social life. 

It is evident that the fallacy in the reasoning of Marx and 
of those who uphold the “materialistic conception of history” 
is due to the overabstraction of the economic from all other 
phases of the social life process. In order to understand that 
process the geographical, the racial, the political, the religious, 
the educational, and all other factors must be taken into ac- 
count as well as the economic. In other words, the social life 
cannot be interpreted in terms of any one of its phases or in 
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terms of a single set of causes, but can only be properly inter- 
preted by a synthetic view which shall take into account all the 
different factors actually found in the social life process. Such 
a synthetic view can best be obtained, not through taking some 
specialized phase of human society, such as the method of pro- 
ducing and distributing wealth, but rather through paying at- 
tention to the original biological and psychological elements in 
the social life process. A fundamental interpretation of social 
evolution is not to be secured, therefore, through economic, nor 
through political or religious elements, but rather through the 
original biological and psychological factors. Now the eco- 
nomic in any proper sense of the term can scarcely be said to 
exist below the human level,’® at least we have no knowledge of 
economic value emerging in animal society; consequently the 
problem of social evolution is fundamentally a biological and 
psychological problem, that is, a sociological one. 

The soundness of this position is emphasized by what is 
perhaps the greatest discovery in modern social psychology, 
namely the role of imitation in the social life. Tarde and others 
have shown that on account of the fundamental imitative tend- 
encies of man, examples of social activity and institutions tend 
to be copied almost regardless of economic conditions in so- 
ciety."® It is true that where economic conditions are favor- 
able to the imitation of an activity, imitation takes place much 
more rapidly; but there are many examples of imitation taking 
place relatively regardless of the favorableness or unfavorable- 
ness of economic conditions. If Marx and the economic in- 
ternreters of history in general were fully to allow for this factor 
of imitation what we already know regarding its workings, the 
“materialistic conception of history” would have to be so stretched 

*§ The statement of Professor Keasbey (translator’s Preface to Loria’s Economic Founda- 
tions of Society, viii) that “economic necessity determined the original forms of social life” 
can only mean “the necessities of nutrition and reproduction, etc.” But this use of the 


word “economic”’ in the sense of “biological” is a wholly unwarranted extension of the term. 
See my article on “The Origin of Society” in American Journal of Sociology, XV, 304. 

“Cf. Tarde, The Laws of Imitation, chaps. v-vii; also Ross, Social Psychology, chaps 
viii-xiv. Tarde would apparently concede only a comparatively small determining influence 
to the purely economic factors in society. Rather he would make economic factors them- 
selves merely modes of social imitation. 
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and modified that there would be little of value left in it for the 
sociologist. It is the same way with other psychological factors, 
such as native reactions like sympathy’ and pugnacity. Indeed 
when one surveys the course of human social evolution from the 
standpoint of psychology one can only feel that such a doctrine 
as the “materialistic conception of history” is the offspring of 
psychological ignorance; but for such psychological ignorance 
Marx and his followers should, of course, not be blamed, as 
the development of modern psychology, and of social psychology 
in particular, has been wholly since Marx formulated his famous 
theory. Marx’s doctrine is simply one of the many gropings 
for a scientific conception of social evolution which speculative 
thought showed previous to the development of modern sci- 
ence. 

Neither can “economic determinism” stand in the somewhat 
revised and modified form in which we frequently find it among 
the various socialist and economic writers of today; namely, 
that one’s economic occupation, one’s method of obtaining a 
livelihood, determines his habits of thinking and acting, and 
so determines the activities of the mass of individuals compos- 
ing a social group. At first sight this hypothesis, that occupa- 
tion determines habits of thought and acting, seems quite in 
accord with modern psychology; but it has two fallacies in it. 
It is only when the word occupation is used in such a broad 
sense as to mean life itself that it can safely be said that occu- 
pation determines habits of thought. On the contrary it is 
notorious that one’s method of passing one’s leisure does more 
to determine character, frequently, than one’s method of earn- 
ing a livelihood ; and this is true not only of the so-called leisure 
classes, but also of the working classes to an almost equal de- 
gree. Their amusements and recreations (which in early youth 
take up more than half of their total time) determine their 
habits of thought quite as much as their occupations. More- 
over, the word occupation stands only for activities within the 
lifetime of the individual, while habits of thought are also 
largely determined by instinctive tendencies and impulses which 


"* Cf. Giddings, Elements of Sociology, chaps. v-xiii. 
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the individual has received by heredity from the life of the past. 
The determinism of social activities through prevailing eco- 
nomic occupations of individuals as a sociological hypothesis, 
therefore, falls to the ground. 

As for inductive evidence supporting the “materialistic con- 
ception of history” there is none which will stand the test of 
severe scientific scrutiny. Of the many fields from which the 
sociologist draws his facts ethnography is certainly one of the 
most important, but ethnography affords no proof of the con- 
tention that other elements of culture vary invariably with the 
economic element. On the contrary, ethnography affords many 
examples of the opposite. The Tungus people of eastern Si- 
beria may be cited as one example. While the methods of earn- 
ing a livelihood among the Tunguses vary all the way from 
simple hunting and fishing up to the lower forms of agriculture, 
vet all observers testify as to the remarkable uniformity in 
character, in religion, and in other elements of culture among 
these different T- .gus groups, apparently regardless of the dif- 
ferent methods ot production. Everywhere the true Tungus 
of Siberia is the same gentle, peace-loving, truth-telling, Sha- 
man-worshiping type, no matter what his economic development 
may be. With each type of economy there does not go a corre- 
sponding type of Tungusic character and culture, as should be 
the case if the ecor aic conception of the social life were true. 
Many other examples of cases where the economic element varies 
rei...ively independently of other culture elements and vice versa 
might be given. The field of ethnography offers no adequate 
evidence to support the “materialist conception of history.” 

History itself, it may safely be affirmed, offers no such evi- 
dence. The his‘ory of China for the past three thousand years 
has illustrated, not so much the preponderating influence of eco- 
nomic conditions, as the preponderating influence of ancestor 
worship. All students of Chinese history agree that this re- 
ligion, whatever its origin, has been the “master key”’ to Chinese 
social life and character. The history of Israel can scarcely even 
be understood from the economic standpoint, and especially is it 
impossible to explain the religious development of the Hebrews 
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upon an economic basis. The older view that the history of Israel 
is best approached from the standpoint of religion still stands un- 
shaken, although, of course, the religious element in Hebrew his- 
tory must be explained by the psychological characteristics of the 
ancient Jew. Moreover the great extension of Hebrew religion 
over the civilized world in the form of Christianity has not 
been satisfactorily explained, in spite of the efforts of Kautsky 
and others, from the standpoint of historical materialism. 
While the spread of Christianity seems to have been limited by 
certain racial lines, there is little or no evidence to show that 
economic conditions were fundamentally determinative of its 
spread over western Europe, and of its failure in Africa, Ara- 
bia, Persia, India, and China. The spread of Christianity, and 
even of the essential elements of western civilization, have illus- 
trated more plainly the power of imitation in human society than 
they have illustrated the controlling influence of economic 
conditions. 

The problems of present society no more support any theory 
of economic determinism than do the facts of history and eth- 
nography.'* Take the problem of crime for example. The 
prolonged scientific study of crime by anthropologists, psycholo- 
gists, and sociologists has resulted in practically unanimous 
agreement that crime in society has three distinct roots :'® first, 
in the biological makeup of the individual, especially in a de- 
generate heredity, the causes of which, while not thoroughly 
understood, are undoubtedly more or less independent of eco- 
nomic conditions; secondly, in the early acquired habits of the 
individual which more or less determine his psychical adjust- 
iment to society; such habits being the result of early training 
and imitation are largely independent of the economic organiza- 
tion of society; thirdly, in faulty social conditions, chiefly eco- 
nomic perhaps, which depress the normal individual into the 

'*® My Sociology and Modern Social Problems presents a step-by-step refutation of the idea 
that present social problems can be interpreted in terms of one set of causes (e.g., the economic). 


** Ferri himself acknowledges that historical materialism but illy accords with his own theory 
of crime. He attempts to reconcile the two by claiming that all degenerate variation in heredity 
is due to past bad economic conditions—a view unsupported by modern biology. 
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abnormal classes. In other words, crime can be gotten rid of 
only by controlling physical heredity and moral training as well 
as social organization. The large biological and psychological 
elements in such a social phenomenon as crime show very plainly 
that the purely economic element plays a much less important 
part in determining the social life than Marx supposed. 

The true place of the economic element in the social life must 
now be apparent. Like the physical environment it is not so 
much a rigidly determining element as a stimulus to development 
in certain directions. Like the physical environment, too, eco- 
nomic stages present platforms upon which a wide variety of 
social and historical development is possible. The economic ele- 
ment limits, to be sure, the possibilities of other social develop- 
ment, but it is only one of many limiting factors, and is not a 
sufficiently rigidly determining element to justify a preponderat- 
ingly economic interpretation of the social life. 

There is, therefore, no scientific warrant for an “economic 
interpretation of history’ except as that interpretation is but 
a phase of a larger interpretation which will make due allow- 
ance for other factors in social evolution. The historical pro- 
cess is not fundamentally an economic process, but is rather a 
socio-psychological, that is, a sociological process. The eco- 
nomic interpretation of that process may throw a useful side- 
light upon social evolution, but it can never offer an adequate 
theory of society, because it is attempting to interpret the whole 
in terms of what is merely a part. 

As for the practical consequences to the socialist party of 
the giving up of the materialistic conception of history as an 
adequate theory of social evolution, it would seem that thereby 
the socialist party would simply free itself from a needless in- 
cubus.*° As long as socialism remains purely and simply an 
economic movement it will fail to enlist the enthusiasm of the 
best minds. The salvation of socialism depends upon its be- 

* If the materialistic conception of history is “‘the central 2nd fundamental proposition 


of socialism,” as many socialists claim (see, e.g., the translator’s Preface to Labriola’s Essays), 
then socialism, of course, will have to stand or fall with that doctrine. 
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coming a general program of social reform along all lines and 
not simply a program for industrial revolution. The “revision- 
ists” section of the socialist party, it would seem, in refusing 
to emphasize Marx’s theoretical vagaries, are taking the only 
course which offers a reasonable chance of saving the party 
from destruction. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION THROUGH SOCIAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


HERBERT G. LULL 


University of Washington 


Three great questions confront the educator, whether he 
be teacher or parent: First, what are the worthy incentives in 
American life? Second, which of these are strong enough to 
stimulate the best efforts of the boys and girls? Third, how 
can they best be utilized? 

The history of education shows us that the most effective 
educational agencies have always utilized the great national 
enthusiasms, or the great religious forces, or both, in the edu- 
cation of the youth. The education of the ancient Hebrews 
was both national and religious. “The child was to become the 
faithful servant of Jehovah.’* He learned through language 
and the personal example of his parents the religious and civic 
requirements of his nation. “Among all nations the direction 
impressed on education depends upon the idea which is formed 
of the perfect man.’' For the Hebrew the perfect man was 
“the pious, virtuous man who is capable of attaining the 
ideal,’’' “Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord your God am holy.” 
Children were taught and trained to have great respect for par- 
ents and teachers, and on the other hand much stress was 
placed upon the religious and moral fitness of parents and 
teachers. Mildness, patience, and unselfishness were recom- 
mended as their ruling virtues. All instruction must have 
its immediate issue in living. Precepts were turned into 
conduct. Instruction was vitalized with the religious and na- 
tional life of the people. The persistence of this race through 
the centuries is due, in part, at least, to the efficiency of its edu- 
cation. 

The Athenian youths of the historic period were conscious 
of certain well-defined social enthusiasms. The greatest of 


*Compayré, History of Pedagogy, 7-8. 
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these was the civic enthusiasm. All of the boy’s training em- 
phasized citizenship. In his training in music he learned to 
chant patriotic poems. The simple and strong lyrics were taught 
the boys “that they might learn to be more gentle, harmonious, 
and rhythmical, and so more fitted for speech and action.”? 
The man of social wisdom and action, Ulysses and Achilles in 
one, was their educational ideal. The good citizen was the 
speaker of words of wisdom and the doer of worthy deeds. 
Gymnastics was regulated with this in view. The “co-ordina- 
tion of thought and actions, the fitting of conduct to precept, 
of word to action was to be secured through this training.’’* 

But best of all the boys were led to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of their training. This was especially true of the ephebic 
period (the secondary education period of the Greeks), in 
which the youth was trained directly for citizenship. To make 
a successful career for himself in the service of the state was 
the one great ideal of the Athenian Greek of the historic period. 
Unlike the Spartan, however, the Athenian could serve his 
state in more ways than one. The careers of soldier, legislator, 
judge, executive, architect, sculptor, teacher, and athlete were 
encouraged and promoted by the state. 

The state in large measure determined the careers open to 
its citizens. Their social enthusiasms or ideals were tangible, 
definite, and had their embodiment in the achievements of the 
Greeks then living. They held the heroes of their history in 
high esteem, yet their enthusiasm was not for a return to the 
past but for a fuller realization of the Golden Age of the pres- 
ent. They looked upon their institutions as fulfilments of a 
great past. Says Pericles in his famous funeral oration, “I 
would have you day by day fix your eyes upon the greatness of 
Athens, until you become filled with the love of her, and when you 
are impressed by the spectacle of her glory, reflect that this em- 
pire has been acquired by men who knew their duty and had 
the courage to do it,” ete.* The Athenian emphasis upon up- 

*Graves, A History of Education, 162. 

Monroe, A Brief Course in the History of Education, 45. 


*Monroe, Source Book of the History of Education, 29. 
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to-dateness in civic knowledge and insight is expressed by Peri- 
cles in this same oration. “An Athenian citizen does not neg- 
lect the state because he takes care of his own household: and 
even those of us who are engaged in business have a very fair 
idea of politics. We always regard a man who takes no interest 
in public affairs, not as a harmless, but as a useless character ; 
and if few of us are originators, we are all sound judges of a 
policy. The great impediment to action is, in our opinion, not 
discussion, but the want of that knowledge which is gained by 
discussion preparatory to action.”’ 

The Athenians had strong social enthusiasms which were 
powerful factors in the moral education of the youth. This 
statement applies also to the education of the Roman youth in 
the time of the Republic, with the qualification that the Roman 
boy had fewer careers open to him and fewer opportunities 
for freedom of expression. Other examples of effective social 
enthusiasms utilized in moral instruction may be found in the 
education of chivalry in Europe and of Bushido in Japan. 
Every age and every nation has had its enthusiasms. Not all 
of these have been equally effective as forces for moral in- 
struction. 

The aim of the education of the Greeks was simple and 
definite and tended to produce a type of character. The com- 
plexity of modern life has made singleness of aim and the pro- 
duction of a type impossible. But this does not prevent a mod- 
ern nation from making an effective use of its own forces for 
educational progress. The twentieth century, like the nine- 
teenth, promises to be a period of increasing nationalization. 
The problems of nations will be internal—the problems of mak- 
ing peace with themselves rather than with each other. The 
fanatical national consciousness which holds in contempt every- 
thing foreign is being superseded by a more internal reflective 
consciousness directed toward domestic problems. The feeling 
that we need a national house-cleaning is rapidly gaining ground. 
That we may learn many useful matters concerning education, 
industry, and even municipal government from other nations 
without wrecking the Republic is being confidently admitted. 
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In this connection Paulsen, speaking for the German people, 
says: “The ideas of Fichte and Hegel foreshadowed what is 
now being realized. They saw in the state not merely an or- 
ganization destined to secure national power or safety, but an 
institution intended to realize the moral idea.’ 

If the state is to realize the moral idea, it is plain that we 
must have a deeper and more extensive knowledge of present 
social affairs. The people generally must have a better grasp 
of the significance of their social activities. The problem is a 
difficult one, first, because of the complexity of modern so- 
ciety, and second, because of the unorganized condition of social 
activities. But the kind of education needed means precisely 
the mastery and simplification of the modern social complexity 
and the organization and control of social activities for ethical 
ends, and we have no right to shrink from the task because it 
is difficult. This kind of education can never be secured as a 
by-product from the study of many courses rich in many things 
except the institutions and forces of modern society. For a 
people whose golden age is yet to come, whose ideals are pro- 
jected into the future, a system which omits or merely apolo- 
gizes for present social conditions loses one great opportunity 
for moral instruction. 

Moral insights are developed through present needs and 
motives. Instruction which does not arouse motives of social 
utility cannot have any direct effect upon conduct needed by 
society. Studies may result in forming habits of industry, quick 
and accurate thinking, acuteness of perception, vividness of im- 
agination and memory, and yet leave motives of ethical con- 
duct untouched. All of these disciplinary values become 
exceedingly important, however, in giving efficiency to ethical 
conduct, or, in other words, in realizing right motives in action. 
On the other hand, these disciplines may become equally effect- 
ive in realizing wrong motives. To preform the child by es- 
tablishing habits and attitudes, of course, is absolutely essential 
in the moral growth of the child, but present adjustments can- 
not be made on this basis alone. “Ultimate moral motives and 


‘Paulsen, German Education, Past and Present, 178 
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forces are nothing more or less than social intelligence—the 
power of observing and comprehending social situations—and 
social power—trained capacities of control—at work in the 
service of social interests and aims.’ Nothing less than the 
possession of the knowledge and spirit of society as it now ex- 
ists can give birth to effective motives—motives which in turn 
will give direction to habits and attitudes. 

Negatively considered, all subjects viewed and studied as 
ends rather than as means are moral agencies. When my at- 
tention is occupied with the beauties of literature, with the 
theories of mathematics, with the engrossing interests of his- 
tory, with the generalizations of science and philosophy, it 
cannot be directed at the same time to the satisfaction of my 
lower impulses and instincts. Truly the sum total of a man’s 
interests makes up his life. But one is only negatively virtuous 
who thus escapes from evil. It is only when the mind reflects 
upon subjects as means to an ulterior value that positive moral 
progress may be made. Whether progress or retrogression is 
actually accomplished depends upon the nature and the utility 
of that value. What we need is a race of educated men and 
women who can appreciate present values as well as the values 
of the past. We shall always need the values of the past to 
furnish a perspective for present values, but to ignore present 
values or to expect them to be realized incidentally, without 
studying the content inseparably connected with them, is to 
exist in the present and live in the past. The child appreciates 
certain values which seem to him to satisfy his individual needs. 
Moral instruction consists in elevating the child from his own 
plane of needs and values to the plane of society’s needs and 
values. 

The great problem is to point the boys and girls to the 
tangible and at the same time to the good in the present. The 
desire for a career is fundamental in the life of every boy. 
This career and the life surrounding this career should be 
idealized before it is actvalized. What can be done to realize 
this end? The lack of social knowledge and insight is not 


* Dewey, Moral Principles of Education, 43 
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limited to the uneducated, but exists among the educated as 
well. Many of the graduates of high schools and even colleges 
are apparently as helpless in this field as men whose education 
has been limited to the elementary school. Judge Lindsey has 
shown us how subtle and insinuating are the ways of the 
“beast.’’ Good men apparently may innocently follow the beast 
almost to his den without becoming aware of the danger of 
their course. We see evidences on every hand of the need of 
social control. The political bosses and their henchmen rob 
the people for a number of years and then a new set of officials 
rides into power upon a strong tide of social feeling. Many of 
the officials of the new régime naturally prove inefficient; po- 
litical feeling dies down; a state of general apathy ensues; and 
it is easy for the old professional guard to find their way into 
camp again. Municipal leagues and good government clubs 
are organized; some good work is done and then too late it is 
discovered that their Moses is losing them in the wilderness. 
The political shyster for a time keeps the company of good 
people, makes himself prominent in organizations of social 
service. He is found at church occupying a front pew, and 
sometimes he becomes the superintendent of a Sunday school. 
He is a veritable Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. Occasionally the 
church succeeds in proving the identity of Dr. Jekyl and his 
name is erased from its membership roll. We can never effectu- 
ally discover such men as this until we are trained to distinguish 
the real values of men from their fictitious values represented 
by their oral professions and social affiliations. Men of strong 
intellect and great moral worth possessing a rare insight in their 
specializations and a high degree of control in their vocations 
are often exceedingly childish in their civic and political judg- 
ments. We need a race of professional politicians, not a race 
of professional office-seekers. We can never hope to solve the 
great problems of the day successfully without systematically 
studying modern life. 

The political developments of the last century have shown 
a constantly increasing effectiveness of public opinion in di- 
recting the affairs of our nation. Politicians good and bad 
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have been quick in “putting their ears to the ground,” for the 
man who does not readily read the signs of the times can neither 
successfully serve nor rob his country. Sinners swim in the 
current of public opinion as well! as the righteous servants of 
the people. They often swim more successfully in the eddies 
caused by conflicting currents. “The divisions and cross pur- 
poses of decent people give the sinner his chance to get away.’ 
Social progress in a democracy depends upon the efficacy of 
public opinion as well as the individual virtues of its citizens. 
Why should not the education of the schools seek to make a 
point of contact with public opinion? Professor Ross cor- 
rectly diagnoses the case when he says: “Public opinion has 
become so mighty a regulator of conduct, not because it has 
grown wiser, but because of the greater ease of ascertaining, 
focusing, and directing it. There is nothing to indicate a gain 
in intelligence at all answering to its enlargement of authority.’’® 
The politician ascertains public opinion and strives to focus 
and direct it. The educator’s problem is to attempt to make 
intelligence measure up to the enlargement of the authority of 
public opinion—not intelligence in general, but the intelligence 
which constitues the grounds for present-day civic and social 
judgments. ‘Today as in Hosea’s time the people are destroyed 
for lack of knowledge.’ If the civic insight of the people 
could equal their civic intentions, the most vexing social evils 
would be eliminated in a generation. So much of moral effort 
and moral capacity go to waste because men do not clearly see 
the opportunities for social service. “The evils of the present 
industrial and political situation, on the ethical side, are not due 
so much to actual perverseness on the part of the individuals 
concerned nor to mere ignorance of what constitutes the ordinary 
virtues (such as honesty, industry, purity, etc.), as to inability 
to appreciate the social environment in which we live. It is tre- 
mendously complex and confused. Only a mind trained to grasp 
social situations, and to reduce them to their simpler and typical 
elements, can get sufficient hold on the realities of this life to see 
what sort of action, critical and constructive, it really de- 
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mands.’"® The only remedy for this defect is more social edu- 
cation. It is said that the business of education is to follow 
and not lead in the progress of society. The correctness of 
this statement may be admitted, but one cannot find in it any 
reason why education should follow so far behind. 

We study United States history, but rarely advance the 
class beyond the close of the Civil War and the problems of 
the reconstruction period. Since the Civil War this country has 
experienced a social and industrial revolution. This is left 
untouched in the instruction of our schools. The study of 
civics consists in a rather formal analysis of the Constitution 
(the Constitution which was, but is not now). The heroes of 
America held up to the children are great military men, states- 
men, a few inventors, and authors. These are all good and will 
always be potent forces in forming American ideals, but the 
list should be revised. Nearly all of these, with the exception 
of Lincoln and perhaps one or two others, lived more than fifty 
years ago. Are there no living men and women whose deeds 
are worth considering? Are there no services being rendered 
in industry, charity, education, religion, professions, and labor 
worthy of study in our schools? The endeavors and achieve- 
ments of the strong men and women of our time, who are 
working quietly yet heroically, very seldom find recognition in 
the daily newspapers. It is the business of the school to find 
these men and women and use their lives, endeavors, and 
achievements in the moral instruction of the young. This kind 
of instruction should not in any way take the place of the 
presentation of the great characters of history and religion, 
including Christ himself, but it should serve as a means of 
mediation between these great characters and the life of the 
child in the present. 

If the religion of Christ is really accomplishing the salva- 
tion of the human race, and we believe that it is, then why 
should we forever return to ancient history for our saints? 
Our newspapers exploit the evil and the sensational in modern 
life. Our best magazines are engaged in a campaign of muck- 
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raking. Let the muck-raking go on, but let us not forget that 
unless the boys and girls are introduced to the good in modern 
life, they will be poorly prepared to assume its responsibilities 
Teach the life of Jesus, the apostles, and the saints of old: en- 
thuse the student with fundamental religious emotions and 
high resolves, and then make this instruction efficient by show- 
ing definitely how the spirit of Christ is working through the 
lives and the activities of men and women now laboring for the 
salvation of humanity. Is there any better way to inspire and 
to enlist the moral and spiritual service of the rising genera- 
tion? Every ethical occupation, calling, or profession has its 
opportunities for service as yet unrealized by the most of men. 
What are these opportunities? How are some men and women 
taking advantage of them? Teach the personal and the civic 
ideals of the Bible to the children, but bring these ideals home 
to them by thoroughly instructing them in the science and art 
of good living today. Empty precepts and abstract ethical 
terminology will not suffice. We must reveal history in its 
making to the child if he is to be successful in turn in making 
good history. 

What can the school do to improve social morality? In 
the first place instructors must adapt and utilize the courses 
of study as they now stand to the end of moral instruction, and, 
in the second place, other more pertinent subject-matter for 
moral instruction must be introduced and adapted to the needs 
of pupils. The scope of this paper is limited to the second line 
of reform. Teachers who are dependent upon textbooks now 
being used in the schools cannot hope to accomplish much in 
solving the problem. What present social content can be used 
in instruction? How can the lives of worthy men and women 
be used in connection with such instruction? Is there any valid 
reason why boys and girls of our high schools should not study 
such great problems as the slums, the sweating system, tene- 
ments, individual and social degeneracy, the factory system, 
poverty, the unemployed and homeless poor, dependent children, 
social settlements, private and public charities, religious organi- 
zations, the juvenile court, industrial education, municipal gov- 
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ernment, immigration, the tramp problem, criminal classes, prison 
reform, institutions of charities and corrections, the liquor prob- 
lem, labor unions, and the organization of capital, philanthropy, 
the institutional church, public and private education, political 
parties, etc. ? 

The writer is not unaware of several objections that will 
be made to such a course of study. The first objection will be 
that the subjects suggested emphasize the dark side of life. 
Superficially viewed, this contention seems true, but the em- 
phasis will not be on a hopeless darkness. The high-school 
age is the period preparatory to full citizenship. This is the 
age when the social impulses of sympathy, sex, love, and hero- 
ism well up persistently in the lives of young men and women. 
It is the period of great resolves and exalted ideals. High ideals 
come in this period, if ever. Why should these resolves and 
ideals be emasculated by monopolizing the youth’s school time 
on mental pabulum which has little if any connection with the 
great problems which are stirring the souls of the truly great 
men and women of our time? Does anyone know a social 
reformer or a public-spirited citizen who looks on the dark side 
of life or who is deteriorating to the plane of incurable pes- 
simism 

A second objection will be that social prejudices are too 
strong to treat of topics so vital to the life of present-day so- 
ciety. But this objection really has no cogency, for all of the 
above topics and many others which might be added to the list 
have a common point of view in the enlightened public opinion 
of every community. Enlightened public opinion is the only 
local force by which the teacher should be guided in presenting 
such a course. The teacher must avoid any tendency to wor- 
ship local or national heroes now living. Let men have due 
credit for their good deeds, but do not attempt to surround 
them with a halo. In presenting modern social content the em- 
phasis should be placed upon the study of the results of service 
and the opportunities for service. The real teacher need not 
be afraid. There is no place for the dogmatizing type of teacher 
in this work. Its purpose must always be remedial for the future 
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rather than negatively critical of the present. Its spirit should 
be that of increasing sincerity and breadth of sympathy for hu- 
manity, an increasing sense of our social interdependence and 
obligations, and increasing desire for manly and womanly serv- 
ice. It is difficult to understand how prejudices can operate 
to the detriment of such instruction. 

The third objection will be that the content is too difficult 
for pupils of high-school age, but investigation shows this ob- 
jection to be untrue. The subjects above indicated are in them- 
selves not more difficult of comprehension than the history 
and civics now being taught in the high schools. Of course 
there are some phases of some of these subjects that could not 
be grasped by the average high-school pupil, even in the fourth 
year, but this statement is equally true of the subjects of the 
present curriculum. The field is broad and rich, and there is 
ample opportunity for the appropriate selection of subject- 
matter. It will not be nearly so difficult to find social problems 
sufficiently simple as it will to find time enough to study even 
the most important ones. 

The fourth objection will be that books and literature on 
these topics are unavailable. If it is meant that there are no 
textbooks treating these topics designed for use in the high 
schools, then the objection is true. But as a matter of fact 
there is an abundance of books, monographs, lectures, and 
magazine articles of a high order which may be selected and 
adapted to high-school work. 

Still another objection will be that there is no time for such 
work in the high-school course. This objection must be met 
purely on the ground of relative values. If it is not clear that 
this work is more valuable than some of the work given in the 
high school, then of course there is no place or time for it, for 
the curriculum is sufficiently packed as it is. 

When the soundness of the arguments for a more socialized 
curriculum has been admitted by laymen, still custom, tradition, 
and lethargy of the teaching craft reinforced by the ancient doc- 
trine of formal discipline will bar the road to progress. The 
value of a subject does not consist in its “fixed inner structure 
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but in its function—in its power to start and direct significant 
inquiry and reflection.”'* Anyone who has taught high-school 
classes in history and civics knows how keenly interested his 
pupils are in the problems of the present. The teacher who 
brings his cou.se up to date feels that he is grappling with 
questions of vital importance to himself and to humanity, and 
he swings himself into his tasks with new zeal and increasing 
energy. ‘Teachers fail to become great because they are not 
permitted to engage in the solution of the great problems of 
the day. As long as instruction is limited to the reproduction 
of the fixed sciences or to the investigation of subjects which 
have only a remote relationship to the present life of the race, 
so long will teachers continue to mark time in the march of 
progress. It would be a good discipline for teachers if they 
were required to think out a course of study without depending 
upon the safe and narrow paths of the textbooks. While we 
are emphasizing the values of the so-called fundaniental sub- 
jects in the schools, the problems of the present are being solved 
by society for good or ill through the medium of a relatively 
unenlightened public opinion. The historians are strenuously 
trying to discover the hidden meanings of events which were 
passed into history through the medium of perhaps a still less 
enlightened public opinion. The results of this work are sifted 
and diluted and made into textbooks. If school historians will 
come to the point of throwing overboard a great many of the 
historical records as unworthy of occupying the best years of 
all students’ time, except those engaged in historical research, 
and will turn their attention to the problem of selecting those 
parts of history that really are significant in the life of society 
today, then history will begin to yield its real service. “History 
is vital or dead to the child according as it is or is not presented 
from the sociological standpoint. When treated simply as a 
record of what has passed and gone, it must be mechanical be- 
cause the past, as the past, is remote. Simply as the past there 
is no motive for attending to it. The ethical value of history 
teaching will be measured by the extent to which past events 
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are made the means of understanding the present—affording 
insight into what make up the structure and workings of society 
today.’’'* 

The spirit of the program of instruction here contemplated 
does not underestimate the value of the study of the great mas- 
terpieces and events of the past, but, on the contrary, history 
is given a new function, the function of social service. But 
knowledge of history can never be turned to account in the 
present unless the present is known. What is true of history in 
this respect is true of all the humanities and sciences. Ruskin 
has shown us how art is to be linked with the present for the 
service of society. This conception of studies is democratic.'* 
Education is a service and not an accomplishment which separates 
its possessor from his fellow-men. That kind of education 
which seeks to get a “corner” on culture and refinement, and 
only incidentally to serve, never can become a strong force in 
the ethics of our nation. 

We must expand our conception of utility and elevate it 
from its present vulgar plane of existence. We live in an in- 
dustrial age and all institutions are dominated by the industrial 
spirit and we cannot help it. The question is, what shall we do 
about it? We culturalites usually do one of two things: Either 
we allow the utilitarians to drag us down to their level or we 
withdraw and organize a monastic set of our own. The result 
is that both kinds of education tend to become artificial ab- 
stractions. Why cannot we admit that the utility men have a 
case and then help them to give scope and meaning to their sub- 
jects by making vital connections between the cultural and the 
industrial interests? Why should not the boys engaged in 
industrial training associate their labor with its industrial and 
social significance? Is not industrial history as cultural as the 
history of royal families and the escapades of princes? Would 
it not be well for the sons of the workers and the capitalists to 
gather during the school period some sane ideas on the history 
of trade unions and the organization of capital? Then in later 
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years they could at least be held morally responsible for their 
acts. The effect of such instruction in providing motives, in 
creating the consciousness of needs, in arousing feeling, in 
preforming the mind with large and noble attitudes, and in 
stimulating the will cannot be overestimated. “Unless there is 
a prompt and almost instinctive sensitiveness to conditions to 
the ends and interests of others the intellectual side of judg- 
ment will not have proper material to work upon. Just as the 
material of knowledge is supplied through the senses, so the 
material of ethical knowledge is supplied by emotional re- 
sponsiveness.’** Nothing so arouses the feelings and stimu- 
lates the will as the consciousness of the possibilities of personal 
participation; and the youth’s consciousness of the possibilities 
of personal participation will be most effectively secured by 
studying the situation into which he must shortly enter. Thus 
the two essential conditions of moral education—stimulus for 
the will and exercise for the moral judgment—are amply pro- 
vided for by instruction in modern social content. 
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The method of this investigation, as already stated, provides 
first for an exhibit of institutions common to ancient Israel and 
the Semites. We began by analyzing the biblical data, and 
showing how the structure of ancient Israelite society was in 
the same class with social structures throughout the Semitic area. 
This part of our task is provisionally closed. The just pre- 
ceding instalment opened a further application of method, which 
provides for synthetic treatment upon the foundation of the 
analysis. We are attempting to show how Israelite heathenism 
was transformed into the distinctive religion of Israel through 
the stress of situations in the social process. The religion by 
which the Bible is distinguished was developed with reference 
to the idea of Yahweh as opposed to other gods. In order to 
be intelligible, this idea must be treated primarily from the 
standpoint of the contact of alien social groups. The tra- 
ditional opposition of Yahweh to the Baalim was generated in 
the first instance by the circumstances of the Israelite invasion 
and settlement of Canaan. The adherents of these contrasted 
gods came together in the shock of war. They were compelled 
to accept each other’s presence, and were finally fused into a new 
and larger social mass. A lot of alien social groups were thus 
brought into a situation whose terms no authority was compe- 
tent to define. There was nowhere any social machinery by 
which the general situation could be satisfactorily adjusted, 
either from the standpoint of politics or religion. This fact can 
be emphasized, and our inquiry set forward, by a study of 
Israelite places of worship. 

THE SANCTUARIES OF YAHWEH 

The books of Deuteronomy and Joshua assume that the social 

organism of Israel was an abrupt creation. They picture a 
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number of nomadic, desert clans as being weided suddenly into 
a nation. The constitution is prescribed by Yahweh, acting 
through Moses. The sign of the political and religious integrity 
of the new nation is the single sanctuary, which is to be the one 
legitimate place of worship. 

In sharp contrast with the Deuteronomic theory, the actual 
disposition of places of worship, after the settlement in Canaan, 
shows that the national organism was a gradual development. 
The worship of Yahweh was conducted at local sanctuaries 
primarily instituted by the component clans of Israel. There 
were at first no national authorities. Moreover, the monarchy 
itself (by the very circumstances of its origin) was unable to 
control the situation from the standpoint of Deuteronomy. In 
studying this remarkable contrast, the true point of departure 
‘s the sanctuary law said to have been given through Moses on 
the plains of Moab, just before the Israelites crossed the Jordan: 


The Law of the Single Sanctuary 

When ye go over the Jordan, and dwell in the land which Yahweh your 
god causeth you to inherit, and he giveth you rest from all your enemies 
round about, so that ye dwell in safety; then it shall come to pass that to the 
place which Yahweh your god shall choose to cause his name to dwell 
there, thither shall ye bring all that I command you—your burnt offerings, 
and your sacrifices, your tithes, and the heave-offering of your hand, and 
all your choice vows which ye vow unto Yahweh..... Take heed to thy- 
self that thou offer not thy burnt offerings in every place that thou seest; 
but in the place which Yahweh shall choose in one of thy tribes, there thou 
shalt offer thy burnt offerings, and there thou shalt do all that I command 


thee (Deut. 12: 10-14) 


This law is so definite and explicit that it hardly calls for 
comment. It is well for us to note, however, that before the 
one legitimate sanctuary can be set up the Israelites must have 
rest from all their enemies round about, so that they dwell in 
safety. This condition, according to the book of Joshua, was 
promptly fulfilled. For we read: 

Joshua took the whole land, according to all that Yahweh spake unto 
Moses. And Joshua gave it for an inheritance unto Israel, according to their 
divisions by their tribes. And the land had rest from war (Josh. 11:23). So 


Yahweh gave unto Israel all the land which he sware to give unto their 
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fathers; and they possessed it, and dwelt therein. And Yahweh gave them 
rest round about, according to all that he sware unto their fathers. And 
there stood not a man of all their enemies before them. Yahweh delivered 


all their enemies into their hand (21:43, 44; italics ours). 


Elsewhere in the same book we read, in harmony‘ with these 
notices: “And the whole congregation of the children of Israel 
assembled themselves together at Shiloh, and set up the tent of 
meeting there. And the land was subdued before them” (18:1; 
cf. 22:4). According to Joshua, then, the erection of the 
tent of meeting at Shiloh, in the hill country of Ephraim, 
was accomplished in strict obedience to the law of the one 
valid sanctuary. The tent contained the box, or ark, of the 
covenant, and an altar for sacrifice. No other place for the 
worship of Yahweh might be found anywhere throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. The sanctuary at Shiloh 
was to be the sign of the political and religious integrity of the 
new nation. Here alone may Israel offer its burnt offerings and 
sacrifices. Here alone may the rites and ceremonies take place 
which lawfully express the relations between Israel and _ its 
covenant god. 

In order to emphasize the legitimacy and uniqueness of the 
altar in Shiloh, a long and interesting narrative is inserted in 
the book of Joshua concerning a great altar, named ED, which 
was built by certain clans, the Reubenites, Gadites, and 
Manassites. These clans “built an altar by the Jordan—a great 
altar to look upon. .... And when the children of Israel 
heard of it, the whole congregation of the children of Israel 
gathered themselves together at Shiloh, to go up against them 
to war.” According to the view of this narrative, Shiloh was 
the rallying ground upon such an occasion, since it was the 
sanctuary of the whole people. Before proceeding to exterminate 
their brethren for the crime of building this great and imposing 
altar, the congregation of Israel sent word to them as follows: 
“What trespass is this that ye have committed against the god 
of Israel, to turn away this day from following Yahweh in that 
ye have builded you an altar, to rebel this day against Yahweh? 

Rebel not against us, in building vou an altar besides the 
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altar of Yahweh our god.” The reply to this was that the altar 
in question was not to be used for worship and sacrifice, but that 
it was intended simply as a mute “witness” (ED) to the fact 
that Yahweh was the god of Israel. “And the thing pleased 
the children of Israel. And the children of Israel blessed 
elohim, and spake no more of going up against them to war” 
(chap. 22). 

According to the Book of Samuel, the sanctuary at Shiloh 
was still in use near the end of the period of the judges. For 
we read, concerning Elkanah, the father of Samuel: “This man 
went up out of his city from year to year to worship and to 
sacrifice unto Yahweh of hosts in Shiloh” (I Sam. 1:3). The 
same passage refers to the Shiloh sanctuary as the “house 
(bayith) of Yahweh” (vs. 7) and also as the “temple (hekel) 
of Yahweh” (vs. 9). It was at this time in charge of Eli, 
the Aaronic priest, whose two sons were wicked men. With 
reference to these men we find another passage bearing upon 
Shiloh considered as the one legitimate sanctuary: 

And there came a man of elohim unto Eli, and said unto him, Thus 
saith Yahweh, Did I reveal myself unto the house of thy father, when they 
were in Egypt in Pharaoh’s house? And did I choose him out of all the 
tribes of Israel to be my priest, to offer upon mine altar, to burn incense, to 
wear an ephod before me? And did I give unto the house of thy father all the 
offerings of the children of Israel made by fire? Wherefore trample ye upon 
my sacrifice, and upon mine offering, which I have commanded in my habita- 
tion, and honorest thy sons above me, to make yourselves fat with the chiefest 
of all the offerings of Israel my people? (I Sam. 2:27-29). 


In this passage the sanctuary of Shiloh is referred to as the 
“habitation” of Yahweh, where all the offerings of Israel are 
brought. Here alone can the one legitimate place of worship 
be found. In the times of Eli and Samuel, the Philistines 
extended their power into the hill country of Ephraim; and 
apparently the noted house of worship at Shiloh was destroyed. 
For after Eli the Shiloh sanctuary drops from view. An im- 
portant reference to it is found in the prophet Jeremiah, who 
makes Yahweh say: “But go now unto my place which was 
in Shiloh where I caused my name to dwell at the first, and 
see what I did to it for the wickedness of my people Israel’ 
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(Jer. 7:12). In the time of Jeremiah, then, who lived as late 
as the Babylonian exile, the ruins of the temple of Shiloh could 
still be seen a short distance to the east of the great north road 
that led up through the hills of Ephraim. 

The destruction of the temple at Shiloh seems to have been 
coincident with the capture of the ark of Yahweh by the Philis- 
tines. The ark had been removed from the Shiloh sanctuary and 
carried into battle by the Israelites. The battle was lost by 
Israel; and the ark was taken by the enemy, who carried it 
away into their own country (I Sam. 4:1 f.). The sacred object 
remained in foreign hands for twenty years. “And it came to 
pass, from the day that the ark abode in Kiriath-Jearim, that the 
time was long, for it was twenty years” (I Sam. 7:2). It will 
be recalled that Kiriath-Jearim was one of the many Canaanite 
cities which the Israelites were unable to take at the time of 
the invasion. It was a member of a league of four cities headed 
by Gibeon. It had remained Canaanite in the time since the 
invasion; and it was now under suzerainty of the Philistines. 
The ark lay here, inaccessible to the Israelites, for a long 
time—twenty years according to the text quoted; and it was 
not recovered by the Israelites until they had been consolidated 
under David. After the Philistine power had been shattered 
by this king, he at once proceeded to remove the ark from 
Kiriath-Jearim (II Sam. 6:2; cf. I Chron. 13:5, 6). After a 
short delay, the sacred object was taken into a fort called Zion, 
or “the city of David.” Zion was connected with the Canaanite 
city of Jerusalem. This ancient and famous place had been 
previously captured and occupied by David, who held it by 
means of a garrison. Jerusalem, in fact, remained essentially 
alien throughout the reign of David, if not for generations after. 
The ark was not placed in the Canaanite section, but in the 
Israelite fort of Zion, where it lay in a tent, covered by curtains 
(II Sam. 6:12). 

We have now reached the point where we may intelligently 
discuss the vital matter of the one versus the many sanctuaries 
of Yahweh. We read that after the ark had been set in its 
place, in the midst of the tent that was pitched for it, “David 
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offered burnt offerings and peace offerings before the face of 
Yahweh” (II Sam. 6:17).' This term, “before the face of Yah- 
weh,” is an expression which, here and in most cases, implies 
the existence of an altar. The sacrifices in this case were not 
offered in or upon the ark, nor merely upon the ground, but 
upon a raised platform of some kind, either of earth or stone. 
We have here at Zion, then, a sanctuary of Yahweh. It was 
a place of worship, consisting of a tent, in which was the chest 
or ark of the god, and an altar for sacrifice. We now ask a 
preliminary question, the significance of which may not at first 
be clear: Did the presence of the ark legitimate the sanctuary 
at Zion as the one place where Israelites might lawfully worship? 

The attitude of David and his conternporaries toward the 
Zion sanctuary is clearly shown in connection with his son Absa- 
lom. We read that “Absalom said unto the king, I pray thee, let 
me go and pay my vow, which I have vowed unto Yahweh in 
Hebron. For thy servant vowed a vow, while I abode in Geshur 
in Syria, saying, If Yahweh shall indeed bring me again to Jeru- 
salem, then I will serve Yahweh. And the king said unto him, 
Go in peace. So he arose and went to Hebron... . . And Absa- 
lom sent for Ahitophel . . . . while he offered the sacrifices” 
(II Sam. 15: 7-9, 12). From this passage we find there was 
a sanctuary of Yahweh at Hebron, a town in southern Judah 
which had been at one time the headquarters of David. More- 
over, the king’s son, with the approval of the king himself, went 
to the sanctuary at that place, and offered sacrifices to Yahweh. 
The same thing was done by Solomon with reference to another 
altar. For we read, concerning Solomon after he had been made 
king: “And the king went to Gibeon, to sacrifice there. For 
that was the great high place (bamah). A thousand burnt offer- 
ings did Solomon offer upon that altar” (I Kings 3:4). Still 
another bamah, or high place, was located on the Mount of 
Olives, a little distance outside the walls of Jerusalem. Con- 

* The words here translated “before the face of Yahweh” are given “before the LORD” 
by the King James version, and “before Jehovah” by the American Revision. The Hebrew 
text reads: li-penae Yahweh, which means “‘to [the] face [of] Yahweh.” Compare Gen. 32:30, 


“And Jacob called the name of the place Peniel. For, said he, I have seen elohim face to 
face” (Peni-el, face [of] el). 


x 
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cerning this place, we read: “And David went up by the ascent 
of the Olives. . . . . And it came to pass that, when David was 
come to the top, where he was wont to worship elohim, behold 
Hushai the Archite came to meet him” (II Sam. 15:30, 32 

These cases, to say nothing of others that could be cited, prove 
that the ark did not legitimate the Zion sanctuary as the only 
place of worship. The people of Israel worshiped Yahweh at 
Hebron, Gibeon, and the Mount of Olives, with full knowledge 
of the fact that a sanctuary containing the ark was at Zion. This 
being true, it follows that if the earlier sanctuary at Shiloh were 
indeed and in truth regarded as the one lawful sanctuary, its 
lawfulness was not conferred upon it by the ark that lay within 
it when the boy Samuel ministered there “before the face of 
Yahweh.” If the Shiloh sanctuary were indeed the one lawful 
place of worship, in its time, then its legitimacy must have been 
due to the simple fact that Yahweh “caused his name to dwell 
there,” as the prophet Jeremiah says (Jer. 7:12). In other 
words, by the terms of the one-altar law itself, the legitimacy 
of Shiloh arose out of the fact that Yahweh chose that place: “In 
the place which Yahweh shall choose, in one of thy tribes, there 
thou shalt offer thy burnt offerings,” etc., as in the law of the 
single sanctuary quoted above. We are, therefore, carried for- 
ward to the general proposition that neither upon the tradi- 
tional view, nor upon any other view, did the ark have a 
legitimizing function. Whatever may have been the origin or 
significance of this object, it gave no exclusive sanctity to the 
place of its deposit.” 

Bearing this proposition in mind, we are now prepared to 
go back into the period covered by the book of Judges. Our 
quest here is to discover the attitude of the people at a time 
when the Shiloh sanctuary was in use. In one passage we read: 
“Then all the children of Israel, and all the people, went up, 
and came unto Beth-el, and wept, and sat there before the face 


*The ark was probably nothing more than a rude wooden box, carried between 
staves of wood. In the wilderness it must have been in charge of one of the leading 
clans, perhaps the clan of Joseph. It is clear that the elaborate sanctuary of “the 
tabernacle in the wilderness” existed only in the minds responsible for the late priestly 
documents in the Hexateuch. 
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of Yahweh, and fasted that day until even. And they offered 
burnt offerings and peace offerings before the face of Yahweh” 
(Judg. 20:26; cf. 21:2-4). The situation contemplated by this 
passage is wholly at variance with the view that there was one 
lawful altar at Shiloh. Continuing we read: ‘And the children 
of Israel asked of Yahweh (for the ark of the covenant of the 
elohim was there in those days; and Phineas, the son of Eleazar, 
the son of Aaron, stood before it in those days) saying, Shall 
I yet again go out to battle?’ The note referring to the ark 
is an awkward insertion in the text. If its purpose be to shed 
an atmosphere of legitimacy over the altar at Beth-el, the writer 
should have known that the ark had no such function.* Nor 
was the presence of the ark considered necessary to the putting 
of a question to Yahweh. To “inquire of Yahweh” was to cast 
the sacred lot, Urim and Thummim, before the ephod, or plated 
image, carried by a priest of Yahweh. According to many Old 
Testament passages, this was repeatedly done without reference 
to the ark (I Sam. 10:22 f.; 22:9 f.; 23:9 f.; 30:7 f.; II Sam. 
2:1, etc.). This interesting notice of the sanctuary at Beth-el 
goes directly against the one-altar theory (cf. I Sam. 10:3).* 

In addition to this case, we find that there was an altar to 
Yahweh at Mizpah in Gilead (Judg. 11:11); another at Mizpah 
in Ephraim (21:5, 8); and one at Ophrah, built by Gideon, the 
champion of Yahweh (6:24). In addition to these, we find 
still! another established somewhere in the hills of Ephraim by 
a clan ruled by one Micah. This place of worship was so 
pleasing to the tribe of Dan that they actually stole it away 


‘If such be his purpose, a parallel is to be found in the Chronicler, where he seeks 
to confer an atmosphere of quasi-legality upon the noted high place at Gibeon by putting 
there the tent of meeting and a brazen altar said to have been used in the wilderness 
in connection with the ark (II Chron. 1:3 f.). The books of Chronicles are written 
from the standpoint of the post-exile temple, and represent a very advanced priestly 
point of view. Their authority, as “sources’’ for the period between the invasion and 
the exile, is far below that of the Judges-Samuel-Kings narratives. 

‘The name ‘“‘Beth-el,”’ in these and other passages, is the name of a city, in the hills of 
Ephraim, some miles distant from Shiloh. Although its obvious meaning is “house of elohim,”’ 
this »..ssage cannot be made to read, “And all the people came unto the house of elohim,” 
leaving it to be inferred that the Shiloh sanctuary is meant. If the latter is intended, a dif- 
ferent phraseology is used, thus: All the time the beth-ha-elohim was in Shiloh” (Judg. 18:31). 
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from the clan of Micah, and carried it into the northern part 
of the land with them (Judg., chaps. 17 and 18). ‘Thus origi- 
nated the sanctuary of Dan. 

These cases all suggest that one lawful place of worship 
was at first unknown to Israel. They do not prove that there 
was no sanctuary at Shiloh. They merely show that the altar 
in that city was not regarded as the one place where men 
might lawfully worship Yahweh. It is now in order to observe 
that the account of the setting up of the sanctuary at Shiloh 
after the invasion belongs to the Jate documents of the Hexa- 
teuch. So does the striking narrative about the altar ED, which 
clearly found its present position in the interest of emphasis 
upon the unique legitimacy of Shiloh. The introductory state- 
ments about Shiloh in the book of Samuel do not necessarily 
contemplate that sanctuary from the one-altar point of view. 
The exclusive theory is found in Samuel in one passage only, 
i.e., in the long speech, attributed to the nameless man of’ elohim, 
which closes I Sam., chap 2. This address is eastly recog- 


nizable as a late priestly insertion, written from the standpoint 
of Deuteronomy, and having in view the conditions and prob- 


lems of a later age. As to the authentication of Shiloh in 
Jeremiah (7:12), there is no need to argue for the lateness 
of this passage, inasmuch as Jeremiah lived at the time of the 
Babylonian exile, and was in partial sympathy with Deuterono- 
mists. Aside from these later documents, which treat Shiloh 
from the one-altar standpoint, there is nothing whatever against 
the view that there actually was a place of worship at Shiloh, 
and that this was one of the many sanctuaries of Yahweh. 
After the ark had been captured, we read that Samuel said: 
“Gather all Israel to Mizpah. . . . . And they gathered together 
at Mizpah, and drew water, and poured it out before the face 
of Yahweh. . . . . And Samuel took a sucking lamb, and offered 
it for a whole burnt offering unto Yahweh” (I Sam. 7:5, 6, 9). 
The sanctuary at Mizpah was already established in the period 
covered by the book of Judges (supra) ; so that the claim cannot 


‘It is noticeable that the prophets who speak in the late priestly insertions are usually 
anonymous (cf. Judg. 6:7 f.; I Kings 13:1 f.). 
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be set up that it was instituted to replace the Shiloh temple. In 
harmony with this usage, Samuel himself built an altar to Yah- 
weh at Ramah, his own village (I Sam. 7:17). A realistic pic- 
ture of social life in this place is given in the narrative about the 
lost asses of Saul’s father. In reply to Saul’s inquiry concern- 
ing Samuel, he is told: “The people have a sacrifice today in 
the high place (bamah). As soon as ye are come into the city 
ye shall straightway find him before he goeth up to the bamah 
to eat. For the people will not eat until he come, because he 
doth bless the sacrifice. . . . . And as they came within the city, 
behold, Samuel came out toward them to go up to the bamah” 
(I Sam. 9:12, 13, 14). On another occasion Samuel says to 
Saul: “Go down before me to Gilgal. And, behold, I will come 
down unto thee to offer burnt offerings, and to sacrifice sacri- 
fices of peace offerings” (I Sam. 10:8). The sanctuary at 
this place must have been quite important, for we read else- 
where: “Then said Samuel to the people, Come, and let us go 
to Gilgal, and renew the kingdom there. And all the people 
went to Gilgal. And there they made Saul king before the 
face of Yahweh in Gilgal. And there they offered sacrifices of 
peace offerings before the face of Yahweh” (I Sam. 11:14, 15). 

An instructive sidelight upon the sanctuaries that were set 
up by single clans is found in one of the accounts of David’s 
relations to Saul, as follows: “And Jonathan answered Saul, 
David earnestly asked leave of me to go to Bethlehem. And 
he said, Let me go, I pray thee. For our clan (mishphaha) 
hath a sacrifice in the city” (I Sam. 20:29). Earlier in the 
same chapter, David explains that it is the yearly sacrifice for 
the whole clan (vs. 6). At another time Samuel goes to Beth- 
lehem on a mission to David’s family. He meets the elders 
thus: “I am come to sacrifice unto Yahweh. Sanctify your- 
selves, and come with me to the sacrifice. And he sanctified 
Jesse and his sons, and called them to the sacrifice” (I Sam. 
10:5). 

A good idea of the sanctuary at Nob is found in the follow- 
ing excerpts: ““Then came David to Nob, to Ahimelech the 
priest. .... And David said to Ahimelech the priest . 
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give me five loaves of bread 
holy bread. For there was no bread there but the showbread 


that was taken from before the face of Yahweh 
a certain man of the servants of Saul was there that day 
detained before the face of Yahweh” (I Sam. 21:1, 2, 3, 6, 7; 
cf. vs. 9). Here we have a sanctuary with its priestly minister, 
its altar, its ephod image, and other machinery of the cultus. 
The man who is mentioned as being mysteriously “detained” 
was in a state of ceremonial “taboo,” pending admission to the 
ritual. The usage is commonly found in primitive religions. 
We have seen that when David recovered the ark, he pro- 
ceeded to establish a place of worship at the fort of Zion. The 
narratives relating to the transfer of the ark from the tent on Zion 
to the house, or temple, in Jerusalem proper, are among the 
most interesting material in the Old Testament. They clearly 
betray the hand of a Deuteronomic editor, who is not only an 
advocate of the one-altar doctrine, but who has a new theory 
of his own to exploit. According to his view, the establish- 
ment of the one lawful sanctuary turned upon the building of 
a house (bayith). David is said to have been troubled because 
his own residence was better than that of Yahweh: “I dwell 
in a house of cedar; but the ark of the elohim dwelleth within 
curtains.” To this comes the response of Yahweh through the 
prophet Nathan: “Shalt thou build me a honce (bayith) to dwell 
in? For I have not dwelt in a bayith since the day that I 
brought up the children of Israel out of Egypt even to this day, 
but have walked in a tent (ohel) and in a tabernacle (mishkan)”’ 
(II Sam. 7:2, 5,6). The author of this passage either forgot, 
or knew nothing about, the account of the sanctuary at Shiloh. 
For the earlier place of worship is explicitly mentioned as a 
house (bayith) of Ya’ weh. It is also spoken of as the temple 
(hekel) of Yahweh, having doors and door-posts (I Sam. 1:7, 
9; cf. vs. 24, and Judg. 18:31). The reply of Yahweh to 
David not only ignores the physical structure of that sanctuary; 
but, more important by far, it may be fairly interpreted as taking 
for granted that before that time there had never been estab- 
lished a single altar which might lawfully monopolize the reli- 
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gious devotion of Israel. For the reply continues: “In all 
places wherein I have walked with the children of Israel, spake 
I a word with any of the tribes of Israel . . . . saying, Why 
have ye not built me a house of cedar?” That our construction 
of this part of the reply is correct is made clear from another 
passage by the same hand. According to this other passage, the 
worship at many altars was lawful up to the time that the house 
of Yahweh was erected at Jerusalem. ‘The people sacrificed in 
the high places because there was no house built for the name of 
Yahweh” (I Kings 3:2). 

The sacred house of Jerusalem was not built by David, but by 
Solomon. We read that, after the building was completed, “‘Solo- 
mon assembled the elders of Israel, and all the heads of the tribes, 
the princes of the fathers’ houses of the children of Israel, unto 
king Solomon in Jerusalem to bring up the ark of the covenant of 
Yahweh out of the city of David, which is Zion” (I Kings 8:1). 
Thus the ark was taken out of the fort of David, and placed in the 
new temple at Jerusalem. We now have occasion to inquire into 
the attitude of Israel toward the new place of worship. If the 
one-altar theory be correct in its application to the Jerusalem 
sanctuary, there must have been a movement to suppress the many 
high places throughout the land as soon as the imposing dedication 
of the temple was completed. If the people had used the local 
altars as a temporary convenience, merely because there was no 
central sanctuary, then, as soon as the national house of religion 
was established, they must at once have deserted their ancient 
altars, and focused their devotion upon Jerusalem. As a matter 
of fact, nothing of the kind occurred. We have seen that the 
one-altar theory falls to the ground with reference to the sanc- 
tuary at Shiloh. And we shall now see that the same theory, as 
applied to Jerusalem, collides with equal force against the facts 
of history. 

The high places were not suppressed after the dedication of 
ihe temple at Jerusalem. Nor was their suppression even con- 
sidered by the political or religious authorities, or by the masses 
of the people. So much is evident upon the face of the narratives 
of the books of Kings. The only exception that was taken to the 
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high places was by the late writer through whose hands we get 
our narratives. Thus we read: “Solomon loved Yahweh, walk- 
ing in the statutes of David his father, except that he sacrificed 
and burnt incense in the high places. And the king went to 
Gibeon to sacrifice there; for that was the great high place. A 
thousand burnt offerings did Solomon offer upon that altar. 

And he came to Jerusalem, and stood before the ark of 
the covenant of Yahweh, and offered up burnt offerings and 
offered peace offerings” (I Kings 3:3, 4, 15). Thus it is clear 
that the Jerusalem temple was not regarded as the only place at 
which the worship of Yahweh might be conducted. 

The remainder of the Kings narrative down to the Babylonian 
exile is punctuated by frequent editorial mention of the high 
places. These ancient sanctuaries are spoken of repeatedly in the 
same spirit that animates the notice of Solomon’s practices with 
regard to them. After the death of Solomon, Israel divided into 
two kingdoms—Judah, the smaller, in the south; Israel, the 
larger, in the north. The editor of the narrative occupies the 
standpoint of Jerusalem, and is out of sympathy with the north- 
ern kingdom. He lets us see that the north maintained its bamoth 
from the time of the division down to the time of its destruction 
by the Assyrians (I Kings 12:31; 13:33; II Kings 17:9, 11, 29, 
32). In Judah, the high places were untouched, not only by Solo- 
mon, but by his royal successors for many generations. In the 
reign of his son, Rehoboam, new bamoth were built (I Kings 14: 
23). Nochange in regard to these places of worship is noted for 
the next king, Abijam. They remained through the reign of Asa, 
which followed (I Kings 15:11, 14). In the times of the suc- 
ceeding king, Jehoshaphat, “the high places were not taken away. 
The people still sacrificed and burnt incense in the high places”’ 
(I Kings 22:43). For the next two kings, Jehoram and Ahaziah, 
no change is noted. Under the next monarch, Jehoash, “the high 
places were not taken away. The people still sacrificed and burnt 
incense in the high places” (II Kings 12:2, 3). For the times of 
the following ruler, Amaziah, the now familiar notice is repeated, 
word for word (II Kings 14:3, 4). The next king was Uzziah. 
for whose reign the old notice is again repeated (II Kings 15: 


a 
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3, 4). It is reiterated for the next king Jotham (vss. 34, 35). 
With reference to Ahaz, the succeeding king, we read: “He 
sacrificed and burnt incense in the high places” (16:4). 

In the reign of the next king, Hezekiah, we are told, these 
numerous, ancient, and popular sanctuaries were for the first 
time suddenly abolished (18:3, 4, 22). While there is no doubt 
that such a reformation took place at a later time under king 
Josiah, the notices about Hezekiah should be received with sus- 
picion, for several reasons. The truth seems to be that the course 
of history was unfriendly to the bamoth during the reign of 
Hezekiah. For in the sixth year of this king’s term, the great 
Assyrian empire attacked the northern Israelite kingdom and 
blotted it out of existence (18:10 f.). Five years later the same 
power again threw its armies upon the Mediterranean seaboard, 
and took temporary possession of all the fortified cities of Judah 
except Jerusalem, where stood the temple of Yahweh (vs. 13). 

Thus, the course of events discredited the sanctuaries outside 
of the capital, and suggested the contemporary prophet Isaiah’s 
doctrine of the inviolability of the temple at Jerusalem. But 
Isaiah did not conduct a campaign against the high places. Nor 
is it claimed that the king’s alleged abolition of them was in 
response to the demands of the Mosaic law, as in the case of 
Josiah. Moreover, it is very significant that the high places built 
previously by Solomon, in honor of foreign gods, should have 
been untouched at this time, and should have stood until the reign 
of Josiah (II Kings 23:13). For scarcely could these high 
places, in the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem, have escaped the 
zeal of a king energetic enough to abolish the sanctuaries through- 
out Judah at large. We may fairly conclude, then, that the credit 
for the first move against the local sanctuaries of Yahweh should 
be given to the Assyrians, and not to Hezekiah. Whatever the 
situation may have been, the high places were again used in the 
reigns of Manasseh and Amon, the two following kings (II 
Kings 21:3, 20). 

In the reign of the next king, Josiah, a written roll was 
brought suddenly forward from the temple at Jerusalem by a 


priest. This is variously referred to as “the book of the law,” 
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“the book of the covenant,” and “the law of Moses” (II Kings 
chaps. 22 and 23, passim). In compliance with its demands, the 
king suppressed the high places throughout Judah, and ordered 
the concentration of worship at Jerusalem. Since Josiah’s pro- 
gram of reform corresponds largely with the demands of our 
existing book of Deuteronomy, it is plain that the writing brought 
forward from the temple in his day was deuteronomic in sub- 
stance. We are at present concerned with the Josian reformation 
merely in regard to its bearing upon sanctuary practice. After 
the death of the king, Judah fell under control of foreign powers ; 
and presently the upper classes were carried away into the Baby- 
lonian exile. This catastrophe intensified the effect of the Josian 
reforni; and when at length Judah was reconstituted as a de- 
pendency of the Persian empire and succeeding powers, the one- 
altar law became a great factor in shaping the official system of 
religion. 

Thus we see that the assumption of Deuteronomy about the 
social organism of Israel collides with the situation indicated by 
Judges-Samuel-Kings. Criticism does not deny the existence of 
sanctuaries at Shiloh and at Jerusalem. It simply denies a par- 
ticular theory about them. It admits that both places of worship 
existed, and that both were prominent sanctuaries of Yahweh. 
But it denies that they were constructed in obedience to the obli- 
gation of a single altar. And it finds that the Deuteronomic law 
contemplates the history of Israel from the standpoint of an 
alien theory of religious usage, which was not formulated and 
put into practice until the national authority was a thing of the 
past. Instead of a real national authority, existing from the 
time of the wilderness, and able to define the political and re- 
ligious terms of the situation, the opposite condition prevailed. 
Instead of a place of worship at Shiloh, which monopolized the 
devotion, and expressed the integrity of a nation, we find a local 
shrine of some prominence and of uncertain position and history. 
Contemporary therewith we find other shrines of equal validity 
and popularity. The religion of the people, instead of being con- 
trolled by authorities of general scope, is controlled primarily by 
kinship groups, or clans. Sanctuaries of Yahweh are found at 
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such places as Mizpah, Bethel, Ramah, Dan, Gilgal, Bethlehem, 
Nob, Hebron, Gibeon, Zion, the Mount of Olives, etc. These 
places were not only established by local groups early in the 
history, but they commanded the unwavering devotion of the 
people and their rulers for hundreds of years after the building 
of the Jerusalem temple. Indeed the high places were the char- 
acteristic sanctuaries of Yahweh in his earlier, pagan character. 
They were never abolished by the northern kingdom. And they 
persisted in Judah almost up to the time of its dissolution. 


In the next instalment we shall investigate the conditions 
under which the alien social groups brought into each other’s 
presence by the Israelite invasion of Canaan were transmuted 
into a social organism of wider scope. We shall find that the 
circumstances under which the monarchy arose were such as to 
explain much of the paradoxical and contradictory aspects of the 


biblical problem. 


THE COURSE OF SOCIAL REFORM AND POLITICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


VICTOR S. YARROS 


A little learning is dangerous, and superficial observation of 
political phenomena is equally dangerous. [t tends to pessimism 
and misanthropy. A distinguished English churchman once said 
that he dreaded the approach of a political campaign, as the intel- 
lectua! dishonesty, the hypocrisy, the melodramatic sensationalism 
which characterize campaigns caused one to despair of democracy, 
if not of human nature. Do not partisan orators recklessly bandy 
charges of corruption, selfishness, incapacity? Do not poli- 
ticians construct platforms merely to catch votes, without any 
intention of carrying out their promises? Do not legislatures 
misrepresent and betray the people at the command of special 
interests? Are not good bills smothered and defeated, and bad 
bills enacted in spite of vehement protests from reformers? Are 
not bribes offered and accepted? Are not voters bought? Is not 
blackmail levied systematically ? 

An appalling roll of exposed and disgraced legislators, a 
series of scandals and disclosures, would seem to leave no room 
for any but affirmative answers. What, then, are we to con- 
clude? That all, or nearly all, politicians are liars and tricksters ? 
Mr. H. Belloc, one of the younger, abler, and more independent 
of the British Radicals, recently wrote, apropos of the late gen- 
eral election on the issue of the peers and their “veto,” a very 
gloomy article on parliamentary government in England. We 
quote the following passage : 

Men do not only say (as they have always said) that the politician upon 
this side or that has in view some useful compromise when he uses such 
and such an argument; men go so far as to believe that the advocacy is 
merely advocacy without any principle whatever behind it; they are not 
surprised to see a direct revolution in a particular man’s policy take place 
within twenty-four hours, and again another revolution within a month 
Where raillery and a sort of good-humored cynicism used to be the salt of 
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our political affairs, they are rapidly becoming the very taste of the whole 
dish. 

This degradation of public position, we may repeat, is a perilous and 
an evil thing. Even where it does not degrade the man who holds such 
a position (whether it is on the nominal “Opposition” bench or on the 
salaried “Government” one), it degrades the place itself. No one who will 
consider what has been timorously written, and much more boldly said, 
during the last few months, can deny this. The “leaders” no longer stand 
for any definite policy; their subordinates defend or oppose nothing till 
the word is passed. The public ridicule their indifference and secret alliance 


—and that is the first evil. 


This is an indictment of the active politicians, but what 
reason is there for assuming or believing that the moral level 
of “the public,” the average partisan, the man on the street is 
higher than that of the local or national leader? Senator Burton 
of Ohio, one of the abler and more independent of our national 
legislators, holds that ‘‘on the whole, our public men are better 
than those who put them in office.” This may not be true of the 
states which have no direct primaries and no popular control 
of the machinery of nominations and elections; but is it not true 
where the people have power and opportunity ? 

The late Goldwin Smith, more philosophically than Mr. 
Belloc, arraigned not politics and politicians, but the party sys- 
tem. For several years he carried on a sort of propaganda 
against that system, which, he asserted, had outlived its useful- 
ness and had become an instrument of evil and moral corruption. 
There was, he contended, a period in English history when great 
parties were inevitable and politically healthy, but it was absurd 
to regard them as a permanent and necessary institution. He 
argued—and cited illustrations taken from recent history to 
prove—that today the division of citizens into “great” parties 
made for political oligarchy, for the suppression of minority 
and individual opinions, for artificial, deceptive unity, for mis- 
representation of national sentiment. He preferred the group 
system as it is known in continental Europe. 

But a permanent “group” is merely a small party. Do we 
find, as a matter of fact, that political life and political discus- 
sion in France or in Germany are more sincere, more intellectu- 
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ally honest? Are the “orgies of advocacy” unknown or even 
infrequent in these countries? Certainly their respective pub- 
licists do not think so. 

A keen and enlightened Russian writer, Ostrogorski, has 
condemned alike the group system and the party system. In 
order to insure sobriety, reasonable veracity, and independence 
in politics he proposes “leagues” for specific purposes, with allt- 
ances or agreements between them where situations call for such 
co-operation. His idea is that leagues would arise, grow, de- 
cline, dissolve, in response to the dictates of needs and condi- 
tions. He would have a league to promote tariff reform, a 
league to secure the referendum and initiative, a league to re- 
form banking and currency, a league to solve the trust prob- 
lem. One man might belong to several leagues, and no one 
would be bound by any general platform or feel himself con- 
strained to violate his convictions for the sake of party or group 
“harmony.” 

Exactly how this scheme would work it is impossible to 
say. It is plain, though, that economy and efficiency would 
tend to produce many-sided “leagues.” People who favored 
several mutually compatible reforms would find it convenient 
to work together for all of these reforms—and thus would arise 
a group or a party. In the course of events members of such a 
party—a league—would diverge on questions of method, of 
sequence, of primacy; would not some yield to others (perhaps 
the minority to the majority, perhaps the majority to an active, 
resolute, well-directed minority) for the sake of success? There 
would arise opportunism, compromise, the subordination of 


some opinions to others. 

The truth is, important as machinery and technique are in 
politics from certain points of view (for example from the view- 
point of enforcing responsibility of officials, of preventing patent 
and deliberate misrepresentation of constituents by delegates 
and “‘servants’’), the higher sincerity and probity is not a matter 
of technique at all. Human nature in politics is not, on closer 
analysis, seen to be different from human nature in industry, in 
scientific and religious controversy, in criminal and civil litiga- 
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tion. <A political psychology would borrow its postulates and 
data from a general social psychology. The unpleasant mani- 
festations we complain of in politics are not due to politics, but 
to the instincts, characteristics, defects that we encounter every- 
where. We have to deal with the effects of bias—class bias, 
interest bias, educational bias—and with the effects of com- 
petition, rivalry, passion, the will to succeed, the dislike of de- 
feat and humiliation, the love of power and prestige. 

We do not expect a man to be judicial in his own case. 
Neither do we expect an attorney, an advocate, to be fair, ju- 
dicial, scrupulously exact. The most reputable lawyer will resort 
to quibbling, casuistry, exaggeration, strained construction, falla- 
cious argumentation in the presentation of his client’s case. The 
lawyer is always and necessarily a special pleader, and we em- 
ploy judges and juries to administer even-handed justice. 
Where judges and juries are prejudiced, or influenced by clamor, 
fear, hatred, justice is impossible. Our best-laid plans fail, our 
most ingenious technique breaks down. 

In sociological and scientific controversy we often find that 
the experts disagree so radically and widely as to preclude, for 
the time being, anything like a consensus of opinion. We leave 
the adjudication to time and posterity. There are men of sci- 


ence who never engage in controversy, believing that it is the 


poorest of all possible methods of arriving at sound conclusions. 
Controversy, they hold, produces heat rather than light, and 
confuses issues instead of clarifying them. Pride of opinion, 
vanity, narrow “consistency,” dread of ridicule, with many other 
factors, conspire to render much controversial literature about 
as valuable to truth as is forensic oratory in hotly contested civil 
suits. 

In a current controversy over the effect of alcohol on the 
health and mental power of the offspring of drunkards—surely 
a question which scientific men should be able to discuss calmly, 
without prejudice or temper—charges of superficiality, of “char- 
acteristic” obstinacy, of perversity, of unfairness are freely ex- 
changed by the disputants, though each set claims to have no 
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preconceived notion, and to be anxious to rest its conclusions 
on proper and sufficient evidence. 

Now, in politics, as in industrial warfare (strikes, lockouts, 
boycotts), men fight for wealth, privilege, position, dominion. 
Questions like reciprocity, tariff revision, railroad rates, trust 
regulation, control of public utilities, conservation of resources, 
industrial accidents, employers’ liability, child and female labor, 
prevention of “‘sweating,”’ etc., are questions which affect funda- 
mental material interests. To prevent the enactment of this bill 
is to save millions; to succeed in forcing the enactment of that 
bill is to gain millions. In struggles of this nature the most 
potent motive of all is ever at work, and it is reinforced by the 
less powerful factors named above as vitiating even scientific 
controversy. And when men feel intensely, and believe them- 
selves threatened in their vital interests, they will indulge in 
“orgies of advocacy” without the least consciousness of dishon- 
esty. As has been said, the average human conscience is elastic : 
we easily wish that to be true which would promote our per- 
sonal, or family, or group, or class interest, and what we wish 
to see and believe we easily find and embrace. In the heat of 
political controversy, on the stump, or in the press during an 
exciting campaign, men say foolish, extravagant, half-true things, 
not because they are dishonest, but because their mood is such 
that logical, rational thinking is out of the question. It is a 
moed, a state, which makes men gullible, eager, uncritical, ready 
to welcome any favorable hint or idea and to resist unfavorable 
suggestions. They see everything in a light that is different 
from the light followed at other times. 

Let us take a few examples from the political controversies 
of the hour. 

The farmers who are opposed to reciprocity with Canada are 
not necessarily reactionaries and enemies of freer trade with the 
Dominion. They may have sincerely talked tariff reduction and 
reciprocity in the past. But a definite agreement is put before 
them which, they think or imagine, will reduce their earnings 
or destroy their markets. Why should they bear such losses 
under a protective policy? In their alarm and resentment mole- 
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hills become mountains, dangers are magnified, remote possibili- 
ties take the shape of impending actualities. 

Again, it is not to be supposed for a moment that in the con- 
troversy over the proposed control of railroad finance there is 
dishonesty on either side. Those whom the proposal strikes as 
radical and dangerous are quite as sincere as those to whom the 
apprehension of the railroad presidents and financiers seem ut- 
terly groundless. It is proverbially easy to be philosophical and 
far-sighted at the expense of others. The people who take 
“long views” are not the people who stand to lose; the “‘short- 
sighted” are generally those whose privileges or interests are 
immediately menaced. The bankers who angrily opposed 
postal savings banks reasoned about as did the skilled workmen 
who objected to the introduction of this or that labor-saving 
machine or process. As the humorist put it, there is a good deal 
of human nature in all of us. 

But are not these observations mere truisms? Is it necessary 
to dwell on the influence of self-interest, of mental habits, and 
traditional opinions ? 

No, the truisms are ever-new truths, and propositions we 
admit in the abstract are often tacitly denied or totally ignored 
in concrete cases. Sweeping charges of political dishonesty, of 
hypocrisy, of amazing stupidity would not be so readily and glibly 
brought against great parties, great interests, great classes, if we 
always bore in mind the nature and limitations of the human 
mind and the effect of bias, social environment, borrowed and 
long-cherished views. 

That the world is not governed 
—by philosophers, psychologists, and logicians, is beside the point. 
We cannot eliminate passion, bias, impulse from political and 
social disputes; even the philosopher becomes a partisan when 
he leaves his study and enters the arena. But, to understand 
history and social evolution, the partisan and sectarian needs, 
occasionally, a little quiet, candid reflection and introspection. 
He needs to see others as they see themselves, and to see himself 


and never will be governed 


as others see him. 
Labels, names, party watchwords, “tags” are serviceable 
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things. At any rate, they are inevitable things. Still, no politi- 
cal or social quantity is fixed, no quality constant and unchange- 
able. Herbert Spencer was curiously unphilosophical and futile 
when, for example, he bitterly reproached the British Liberals 
of twenty and thirty years ago for treason to “real” Liberalism 
and weak, immoral surrender to the “paternalistic”? or ‘‘social- 
istic’ forces of the time. He was oppressed by the thought that 
the Tories were more liberal than the Liberals, and that the 
defense of individualism and freedom against “ihe coming 
slavery” —trade-unionism, state regulation of industry, com- 
pulsory insurance, etc.—was left to so-called reactionaries. 
Spencer almost despaired of democracy, of modern society, of 
civilized humanity. He had no real cause for gloom and pes- 
simism. His own bias and environment betrayed him into glar- 
ing inconsistencies, and unconscious assaults on his own princi- 
ples. He failed to “see life steadily and to see it whole.” 
Society is not rebarbarizing itself, and it is not reverting to a 
state of “status” and despotism. It is readjusting itself to 


sé 


new conditions, and political and other bodies are “overhaul- 
ing” their platforms to meet the new conditions. Certain con- 
fident predictions as to the course of evolution may require 
considerable modification, but did not Spencer himself recognize 
the infinite, baffling complexity of human affairs—the impossi- 
bility of absolutely exact, scientific prevision in that sphere? 
Contemplation of the actual course of events teaches us not to 
associate progress with any one party or school of thought and 
retrogression or obscurantism with another party or school. It 
also teaches us to refrain from exalting local and temporary 
phenomena. At first, indeed, if we are fresh from dogmatic 
sociological training, the facts of life bewilder us. We see 
unnatural and incredible things on every side. What passes for 
radicalism in one place is moderate or conservative in another. 
Men shift their grounds and manifest little concern about con- 
sistency. They forget, they contradict themselves, they use ar- 
guments which they ridiculed or superciliously dismissed as 
shallow when others had used them. But, as a rule, seeming 
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anomalies present no real difficulty to those who thoroughly un- 
derstand any particular situation. 

Again, let us take a few illustrations from recent and cur- 
rent developments. 

A tax on the unearned increment of land—that is, a tax on 
that part of the value of sites which is due, not to the labor or 
capital of the owner, but to the growth of wealth and population 
and industry in a community, or district—would be considered 
decidedly radical in the United States. When Mr. Lloyd George 
proposed it in England, the Tory party, dismayed and astonished, 
denounced it as confiscatory and revolutionary. Yet in Ger- 
many, a semi-feudal, military government introduces this tax 
and is supported by nearly all the agrarian and conservative 
groups. It makes the tax unobjectionable to the landed aris- 
tocracy by exempting agricultural land, and it gains further sup- 
port by “‘“earmarking”’ the proceeds for military pensions. Chronic 
deficits, the over-taxation in other directions, coupled with 
ever-growing armaments and pressing demands for costly 
social reforms, “explain” this “revolutionary” tax in conservative 
Germany. The opposition of urban landlords and manufac- 
turers is defeated without much difficulty, and even the argu- 
ment that a tax on unearned increment should be levied by the 
municipalities proves of no avail, the imperial government frankly 
declaring that in municipalities the industrial elements are power- 
ful enough to prevent such “just” taxation, and even to secure 
the repeal of laws already in existence whereby unearned incre- 
ment is moderately taxed. 

In the United States, in England, and in France proportional 
representation has been advocated by “advanced” minorities—by 
groups or schools which cannot otherwise expect to elect any 
spokesman to a legislative assembly. The great and successful 
parties “have no use” for that system. In Russia, after the 
Revolution, after the first Douma had met, the ultraconservative 
elements found themselves all but unrepresented. The suffrage 
law then in force was democratic, and the nation was in a radical 
mood. The cry went up, not from the Progressives and Liber- 
als, but from the reactionaries, that the simplest justice de- 
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manded proportional representation. A coup d’état, a counter- 
revolutionary stroke, repealed the democratic suffrage act and 
“packed” the Douma; at once the Conservatives lost all interest 
in proportional representation. It once more became a “radical” 
plank. 

The referendum is considered to be a radical measure. Yet 
in England it is the Tories who are now aggressively champion- 
ing it, and the Liberals who are raising all manner of objections 
to its adoption. The Tories, seeing that the House of Lords is 
at last being “mended or ended,” discover virtues in the refer- 
endum. The Liberals do not “need” it, and only the demerits 
and disadvantages of the referendum challenge their attention. 

Compulsory voting, with penalties for failure to exercise 
the right of suffrage, is favored in Italy by the conservative 
parties, because the Clericals and many of the Conservatives are 
still boycotting the Italian parliament. This abstention gives the 
Socialists and Radicals a decided advantage in politics. Com- 
pulscry voting would change the complexion of Parliament and 
lessen the power of the Leftist groups. 

“Government by injunction,” so called, prosecutions of al- 
leged conspiracies for the restraint of trade, criminal trials with- 
out juries were deemed quite proper by the higher lawyers as 
long as labor unions and labor leaders alone were threatened 
with those proceedings. Today, the same weapons having been 
directed against a few powerful trusts and corporations, able 
attorneys and aroused correspondents are beginning to point out 
fallacies and unconstitutional evasions in injunctions and equi- 
table suits under laws that are essentially parts of the criminal 
code. 

In the United States today one of the most noteworthy po- 
litical tendencies is that which is giving us “commission gov- 
ernment” in cities in place of large councils, mayors with lim- 
ited powers, a multiplicity of officials, and various other checks 
and balances that have failed to check or to balance. The de- 
mand is for efficiency, responsibility, honesty in administration, 
and the old municipal machinery is being scrapped. Since, how- 
ever, centralized and “efficient” government may mean corrupt 
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government, government by or for privileged cliques and fran- 
chise-grabbers, even hard-headed men of affairs are willing to 
put into new city charters radical provisions for the recall of 
officials and for optional or mandatory referendum. 

What are we to conclude from facts of this kind? It is, of 
course, possible—and wonderfully easy—to take a flippant, cyni- 
cal view of the entire process of political and social development. 
But cynical views are false views. They take account of super- 
ficial appearances and ignore the deeper realities. They take ac- 
count of human frailties and weaknesses, but not of the needs 
and wants that make good use of weakness and shiftiness. We 
have heard of the trick known as “dishing the Whigs,” of the 
“stealing of politicians’ clothes,’ but why does one leader “dish” 
his rival, or steal his thunder? Because, to gain or retain power, 
he must minister to certain ripe needs and concede necessary 
reforms. It has been well said that the far-sighted statesmen 
who wish to accomplish certain things have to convert, not only 
a majority of their followers, but a majority of their opponents. 
This is why nothing is settled until it is settled right; this is why 
revolutions never go backward. The world owes land reform, 
progressive taxation of inheritances and incomes, old-age pen- 
sions, insurance against invalidity, sickness, and unemployment, 
etc., not to one party, but to many parties. 

It does not, however, follow, by any means, that it is a mat- 
ter of indifference to what school of thought or party we belong 
at any particular time or in any particular situation. Movements 
and reforms have beginnings, middles, and endings. Some 
group or element perceives an evil first and first proposes a 
remedy, a readjustment. Other groups, either unfavorably situ- 
ated or preoccupied with another enterprise or subject to adverse 
influences, remain indifferent or hostile. A struggle ensues; its 
duration is uncertain. While the struggle is in progress it mat- 
ters much which side we espouse or support. The question why 
one group is clearer-sighted than another is relatively unim- 
portant. Society is quite unphilosophical in its awards of praise 
and blame, and even history is not always just and wise. Fortu- 
nately those who are deprived of their rightful share of credit 
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find ample reward in the strength, knowledge, and sympathy 
which are developed by social struggles. 

Is there any room left for ideals? If all parties contribute 
to social improvements; if ideas and platforms represent more 
or less successful attempts to remove realized grievances; if, 
after all, those whom the shoes pinch are the ones to raise the 
hue and cry that sooner or later leads to redress and readjust- 
ment, what becomes of ideals, of general conceptions of justice, 
and the general welfare? In answering such questions as these 
care is necessary if certain pitfalis are to be avoided in our day 
and generation. For example, in that highly stimulating and 
suggestive work, The Process of Government, by Mr. A. F. 
Bentley (which was welcomed with enthusiasm as “a real book” 
by the editor of this Journal), so much emphasis is laid on con- 
flicts of interests and groups that the function of the ideal, the 
high and broad principle, is not only lost sight of but actually 
challenged. Mr. Bentley is an extreme militant realist in poli- 
tics; he discerns bias, interest, everywhere, and to him every 
step taken by the political society is sufficiently accounted for by 
the existence of a sentiment, the consciousness of a need, for 
such a step. He refers scornfully to “talk groups” and to ap- 
peals to abstract conceptions. Why drag in equal freedom, the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, justice, righteous- 
ness? he asks. The matter is, in its essence, very simple and 
very prosaic. Let a mere handful clamor for a certain reform, 
and nothing will be done. Those who are satisfied with things 
as they are will prevent the desired change. Let the handful 
attract other handfuls, become a formidable “‘interest,’’ and men 
will sit up and take notice. Another degree, and the proposed 
reform enters the sphere of “practical politics.” 

This is true, but it is not the whole truth. It is not the whole 
truth either psychologically or practically. Questions are not 
settled by the groups that are conscious of conflicting interests ; 
they are settled largely by neutrals, by disinterested citizens. 
Each militant or interested and, therefore, potentially militant 
group appeals to “the general public,” to considerations of na- 
tional welfare. Few groups are so “raw” as to say bluntly or 
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even think bluntly: We want this measure because it will put 
money into our pockets. The most selfish groups are not 
conscious of selfishness; they honestly persuade themselves that 
what is good for them is good for the country, or for the ma- 
jority. Just as litigants argue their cases before judges and 
juries, so do directly interested groups address their arguments 
to impartial men, and the burden of the arguments is justice, 
fair play, general good. The manufacturer who fights tariff 
reductions pleads, quite sincerely, that high duties are good for 
labor, for trade in general, for the national standard of living. 
The railroad manager who wants higher freight rates talks in 
terms of national prosperity, national development, national 
credit, and he is no hypocrite. 

In the second place—and this is more fundamental—the in- 
terests and demands of this or that group at a given conjuncture 
are identical with the interests of the generality of the citizen- 
ship; and the interests of this or that other group are inimical 
to the public interest. The conflict of groups and babel of 
tongues should not blind us to the fact that certain policies are 
nationally sound, just, and progressive, and certain other (oppo- 
site or different policies) are detrimental and unjust from the 
viewpoint of the body politic as interpreted by the disinterested 
and impartial. Those of us who are free from bias do not go 
for light on policies and measures to fighting groups personally 
interested in the issues. We ask ourselves which of the groups 
or of the alliances is, for the time being, an exponent of the gen- 
eral good. Organized labor demands compensation for acci- 
dents, increased employers’ liability, and abrogation of various 
antiquated common-law defenses in suits for damages or com- 
pensation. Here is a group with a direct personal interest; and 
the employers who resist the demands in question constitute a 
hostile group with an opposite interest. What is to prevent the 
rest of us from inquiring which group is, while defending its 
own interests primarily (but not exclusively), also defending the 
general interest, the greatest good of the greatest number? 

The prophet, in Matthew Arnold’s definition, is he who sees 
things as they are. The art of seeing things as they are is a 
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very difficult one, and this is why prophets are rare. The true 
realist is he who sees what is and what is in process of prepara- 
tion and development. ‘The ideal which does not grow out of 
realities, which is not the reality of tomorrow, is indeed barren 
and valueless, but the ideal which guides and prompts conduct 
is as essential to a rational political realism as a goal is to him 
who would be sure that he is moving in the right direction. We 
may not be able to dip far into the future, but we see far enough 
to form projects and ideas, to work out solutions of urgent 
problems. These solutions are as real as the problems, the mal- 
adjustments, the wrongs which cause conflict and rest. Until 
realized, they remain ideals. In this sense, not even opportunists 
and pragmatists can have any quarrel with ideals. The “peo- 
pleization”’ of corporations, co-operation and profit-sharing in 
industry, responsive and representative government, efficient ad- 
ministration of public affairs, the harnessing of combinations, 
prompt and sound legal procedure—these are among the ideals 
of our day. No amount of conflict, bias, clamor, and misrepre- 
sentation can obscure their outlines. Certain groups bearing cer- 
tain names are fighting for them with vigor and intelligence ; 
other groups are more or less sympathetic. But “the stars in 
their courses” are also fighting for those ideals, for they are 
socially necessary and socially beneficial. There will be no place, 
no security, no equilibrium of forces in society until they are 
embodied into law, custom, general practice. 
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Special social sciences like politics, jurisprudence, and eco- 
nomics investigate each some particular division of social reality, 
and if there is any science that should attempt to classify all 
social phenomena and chart the whole field of social reality it 
must be general sociology. 

To classify the phenomena of a given kind it is necessary to 
recognize the important resemblances and differences by which 
they are characterized. Any of the phenomena to be classified 
which are united by an important resemblance are at the same 
time differentiated from all the rest that do not share the resem- 
blance, and so constitute a class. The difference between the 
phenomena included in a class and those excluded from it may 
be merely that the quality characteristic of the class is possessed 
in a less degree by those excluded than by those included ; differ- 
ences in measurement are of this sort. The ideal criterion of 
a class would be a difference in kind, a quality possessed by the 
members of a class and entirely absent from all cases outside 
the class. 

Phenomena that have many distinct markings or characteris- 
tics may be classified in a great variety of ways. A single 
phenomenon may by virtue of one trait belong to one class, and 
by virtue of some other trait which it also possesses it may be- 
long to another class very differently made up; thus a given 
fruit may belong to the class “‘apples,’’ and also the class “red 
fruits,’’ which includes some apples, excludes some apples, and 
includes a great many fruits not apples. This also illustrates the 
fact that some classifications which are truthful and perhaps 
interesting and even striking are of slender scientific importance, 
and students may be long in hitting upon the classification 
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which rests upon the most essential resernblances and differ- 
ences of the phenomena studied. Since the same phenomena may 
be classified in many different ways according to the criteria 
selected, the same phenomenon, by reference to different criteria, 
being assigned to several very different groups, it follows that 
attempts at classification may result, not in simplicity and grasp, 
but in the most bewildering confusion. 

In an ideally systematic classification each fact would have 
its one place, and no single fact could appear in two co-ordinate 
divisions. ‘This systematic requirement is endangered, as illus- 
trated by the apples and red fruits, whenever more than one 
criterion is used in idertifying co-ordinate classes. By using a 
single criterion or principle of classification, any phenomena, 
not absolutely homogeneous, may always be divided into two 
co-ordinate and mutually exclusive groups, those possessing and 
those not possessing the chosen qualitative or quantitative mark. 
It may be, however, that no single principle of classification af- 
fords a basis for dividing the phenomena to be studied into 
more than two co-ordinate groups. Therefore the only method 
that is sure to afford a systematic division of any phenomena, 
whatever they may be, is to make two mutually exclusive classes 
and then divide each of these into two mutually exclusive sub- 
classes, and so on. But it may easily be that the traits which 
would have to be selected as criteria in order to effect this 
would not mark the most essential resemblances and differences 
which characterize the phenomena studied, so that the classifi- 
cation, though systematic, weuld have little or no scientific value. 
Complex phenomena in the real world do not supply themselves 
with essential traits with reference to our convenience in classi- 
fying them. 

Fortunately for science absolutely systematic classification is 
not essential, yet some sort of manageable subdivision of a vast 
field is necessary for convenience, and if it is a reasonable one it 
may be an invaluable aid to comprehension. If productive di- 
visions of labor are to be made, and explanations reached which 
are steps toward a general synthesis of comprehension, if the 
descriptions of sociology are to be, not like the traveler’s descrip- 
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tion of a landscape, but like the botanist’s report upon a flora, 
its plants identified according to their species, then some reason- 
able classification of all the social phenomena is to be desired. 
Although we have now outgrown the emphasis upon classification 
which once caused it to be regarded as the end of scientific 
endeavor, rather than as a step toward consistent and truthful 
explanation, yet the history of science teaches the importance 
of classification, both as a phase of intellectual mastery, and as 
an aid to the further progress of comprehension. Indeed the 
word classification is of late sometimes so used as to restore it 
to its old place as the symbol of all scientific achievement, by 
making it a synonym for “analysis and synthesis.” Classifica- 
tion is at least an outline summary of the results of analysis 
up to date. Further analysis may require the reconstruction 
of classification, or it may simply fill out with further par- 
ticulars a truthful classification already sketched. Sociolo- 
gists, confronting their vast and complex object-matter, from 
the beginning have sought to analyze it, and have needed to do so 
lest their labor should become a mere beating of wings in end- 
less verbiage and discussion, and they must continue to require 
it for individual guidance, and as a means of scientific co-opera- 
tion, as a manageable summary, and as a guide to further 
advance. 

A brief consideration of some of the classifications which 
have been proposed by different sociologists will throw light 
upon the subject. 

Existing classifications are, roughly, of two sorts: those 
which have resulted from the adoption of a principle of analysis 
and which therefore depend for their truthfulness and useful- 
ness upon the correctness and fundamental character of the 
principle upon which they are based; and second, those which 
have been formed by sociologists who, enunciating no principle 
of classification, have simply tabulated under separate heads 
social phenomena which seem strikingly different from each 
other, without special reference to the kind of differences that 
separate the classes, or the kind of resemblances that unite phe- 
nomena placed in the same class. Something can be said for 
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such unprincipled classification, since it is shaped by looking at 
the facts, and is not the offspring of any theoretical preconcep- 
tion. But such classification is not sure to be all-inclusive, differ- 
ent observers are not at all sure to agree in classifications thus 
formed, and if there is a general principle by the application of 
which social phenomena can be classified there is good reason 
for wishing to discover it. 

As an example of such purely empirical classification, appar- 
ently based upon no adopted principle, may be cited the following 
list made by Tarde. As he applies the laws of imitation to the 
salient social phenomena which arrest his attention, they present 
themselves to his observation as of six sorts. That this list of 
six headings does not merely enumerate a series of examples, 
but does for his mind constitute an orderly outline of the whole 
field of social reality, seems to be indicated when he says! that 
his formula of evolution “sums up the whole development of 
every civilization,’ and that “this formula applies even better to 
each of the partial developments of a society—that is to say to the 
evolution of each of its separate elements, to language, religion, 
government, law, industry, art, and morality.” Then proposing 
to apply his theory “‘to the different aspects of social life’ he de- 
votes a section to each of these six heads: I, Language: II, Re- 
ligion; III, Government; IV, Legislation; V, Economic Usages 
and Wants; VI, Morals and Arts. 

The social realities which Tarde classifies under these six 
captions are activities, seen in their essential character as psychic 
entities; in his phraseology they are “beliefs” and “‘desires.”’ 
Thus for Tarde the social phenomena of government are not 
alone the acts of officials, but even more the beliefs and senti- 
ments current among the people, which confer upon individuals, 
oligarchies, and parties the political power which they enjoy. 
A king of Dahomey does not slaughter his subjects at will be- 
cause of power that resides in him as a man, but he and other 
sovereigns rule by virtue of the unwritten constitution of the 
social situation, which exists in the minds of the people ruled, 
and is stable or changes as their beliefs and desires continue 
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or alter. Likewise for Tarde the fundamental economic facts 
are the likings for particular commodities, and the customs or 
fashions that require particular utensils, together with the vary- 
ing arts and devices by which they are produced. His union 
under one head, of morals and arts, is suggestive of the view 
that preferences for objects to be admired and for conduct to be 
approved are alike matters of variable taste and sentiment. 
Their variability at different times and places is, however, not 
incongruous with the theory that as experience is interpreted by 
insight, moral requirements may come to be grounded in the 
logical conclusions of practical reason, which gradually discerns 
the operation of the law of cause and effect in destroying or 
securing human welfare; a law which is universal though its 
actual requirements differ under different conditions, and its 
supposed requirements have varied yet more widely and fan- 
tastically. 

With that of Tarde may be contrasted the classification pro- 
posed by Herbert Spencer which is to be found in his chapter 
on the “Scope of Sociology.’’* He says that sociology sets out 
with primitive man and external nature interacting and pro- 
gressively modifying each other, and that the science proposes 
to give an account of all the phenomena that result from their 
combined actions; the field for study thus indicated he divides 
as follows: 

I. The Family, he places first in order, as the simplest and 
most essential product of those combined actions. 

II. Next stand the political organizations, which have their 
root in “the fear of the living.” 

III. Then come ecclesiastical structures and their func- 
tions, which, he says, have their origin in “the fear of the dead.” 

IV. The ceremonial system, earlier in time than either the 
political or ecclesiastical, regulates the minor actions. 

V. The four preceding are all co-ordinating or regulating 
structures and functions; the fifth to be enumerated are the op- 
erative or industrial. The most important inquiries concern the 
relation between the regulative and the operative, including 
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their gradual separation from each other, and the growth of regu- 
lative structures within the operative, such as guilds and unions 
(to which most modern writers would add, quite against the 
will of Spencer, the problem of the renewed and extended rela- 
tionship between developed operative structures and the agencies 
of political control). The developed industrial system, accord- 
ing to Spencer, would have, besides the operative part, a de- 
veloped regulative part within itself, and the operative structure 
would be subdivided into productive and distributive parts with 
various divisions of labor in each. 

VI. The five preceding sets of “structures and functions” 
are thought of by Spencer as constituting the organization and 
life of society; but closely related to them are language, knovzel- 
edge, morals, and aesthetics, the development of which he re- 
gards, not exactly as included in social evolution, but as 
“accompanying social progress,” “furthering it,”’ “and furthered 
by it,” so that the study of their development he includes within 
the scope of sociology. 

The first five divisions in Spencer’s classification consist of 
a series of different ‘organizations and institutions” ; and because, 
unlike Tarde, he has not conceived the social realities as inter- 
related activities, but regards men, rather than the activities of 
men, as the social units or atoms, therefore he merely appends 
the division which comprises language, morals, and aesthetics, 
and speaks of them as related to the social phenomena, instead of 
seeing that they belong to the very core of the social phenomena. 
Nevertheless in his investigations and discussions, as in those 
of every other writer who has made important contributions to 
sociology, it is the activities of men in society which are the 
chief objects of his explanation. 

The Belgian sociologist, Guillaume de Greef, has given spe- 
cial prominence in his writings to the subject of classification. 
The classification of De Greef is as follows :* I, Economic Phe- 
nomena; II, Genetic Phenomena; III, Artistic Phenomena; IV, 
Phenomena of Belief; V, Moral Phenomena; VI, Juridical Phe- 
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nomena; VII, Political Phenomena (Basal Factors, inorganic 
and organic: territory and population ). 

De Greef would by no means admit that his list was formed 
without the guidance of a principle of classification. He claims 
that in each of his seven classes he has put together the phe- 
nomena which are of a similar degree of simplicity and uni- 
versality, or complexity and particularity. However, it may not 
be unfair to think that he adopted the seven classes with little or 
no reference to this principle, and then made a more or less 
successful attempt to arrange them in an order corresponding 
to the principle which Comte employed in arranging the sciences 
in his famous hierarchy. De Greef lays stress upon the claim 
that his is a hierarchical classification, in which the order of the 
groups is highly important, and that in proceeding from the 
first up to the seventh he passes from the most simple and uni- 
versal social phenomena up to those which are most complex 
and highly special. The simplest of all, he says, are the eco- 
nomic phenomena, and these are also universal; and the genetic 
are only less so, being universally present in all surviving groups, 
though not universally participated in by all the individual mem- 
bers of groups; while the political activities are the most spe- 
cial and complex of all the social phenomena. 

The political activities, says De Greef, are not merely the 
highest with reference to their complexity and special variations 
from society to society, but also with respect to the fact that po- 
litical activities regulate and control all of the others, down to 
the economic, where hours of labor, rights of property and con- 
tract, etc., are legally limited, prescribed, and enforced. Thus 
it follows that while “social progress depends first of all upon 
economic reforms, these latter require the extension and _ per- 
fection of our representative, political, and legislative systems.’’* 

Further, he adds, not only are the higher social activities de- 
pendent on the lower, while the lower are shaped and regulated 
by the higher, but also each particular category of the seven 
corresponds to a naturally distinct set of social organs and func- 
tions.® Finally all of the elements, which by a process of nature 
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combine so as to form the superorganic social reality are included 
in the two fundamental realities, territory and population. 

No sociologist doubts the correlation of different kinds of 
social activity by which each kind of social activity depends upon 
activity of other kinds, and in turn modifies these others upon 
which it depends, but it may be doubted whether a fixed hier- 
archical order has been discovered which cannot be altered with- 
out sacrifice of logic. Economic activities are indeed the most 
general, as being participated in by all societies and by every 
associate, and also as present in the form of consumption 
wherever the other social activities exist, so that economic activi- 
ties are scarcely, if at all, less universal than physical life. But it 
is by no means so easy to make convincing the other steps in 
rearing the hierarchy; and even in the case of economic activi- 
ties we may well doubt whether they are in their nature any 
“more simple” or “less complex” than others. 

We come now to consider an attempt to form the classes 
into which social realities could be divided under actual guid- 
ance of a thoroughly distinct general principle, namely the prin- 
ciple that human activities are prompted by desires, that the 
human desires may be classified, and that this affords the basis 
for a corresponding classification of the social activities to which 
these desires give rise, together with the resulting relationships, 
institutions, groupings, and whatever may be included in the 
social reality. Such an attempt is made by Professor Fairbanks 
in his /ntroduction to Sociology.® 

In the opening paragraph of his seventh chapter he thus 
emphasizes the importance of such classification: 

The student desiring to understand the complex life of society and the 
lines of its development, finds himself in difficulty at the outset, because of 
the confused variety of phenomena that present themselves to him. The 
first work of the new science of society, the classification of social phe- 
nomena, has not yet been done with any success, ... . and the failure 
(to agree on some common foundation) has proved almost fatal to any 
real progress in the science. [Yet] the scientific value of a true classifica- 
tion lies not so much in its convenience, or in its function as the basis of any 


successful union among students—important though these undoubtedly are 
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—as in the fact that it represents in itself the fundamental relations of the 
phenomena under consideration.’ 

He adds, there is but “one really natural method of classi- 
fication,” and that is the genetic or causal, and having listed 
the “needs and emotions” which are “the causes of social activ- 
ity,” we can give without hesitation the classification of social 
activities according to the stimuli from which they spring. 
Professor Kairbanks then proposes four main classes: “Eco- 
nomic,” “Social” (including domestic), “Political” (and legal), 
“Psychical.”” These he subdivides so as to yield seven classes 
as follows: 

I. Economic activity—-The need of food he says is “the 
original spur to social activity,”* second to this being the need 
of protection against cold and wet. Upon these two, in his 
opinion, the whole economic division of social activity depends.® 

II. Social activity—Under this head Professor Fairbanks 
includes the activities which he says are due to “emotions,’’?° 
which he divides into the egoistic emotions such as envy, jealousy, 
rivalry, anger, and revenge, and the sympathetic emotions, ap- 
pearing either as “general” sympathy with the pleasure, fear, or 
other state of feeling of a whole group, or as “directed toward 
particular individuals” in personal affections and enmities. 

III. The political activities —These, like Spencer, he attrib- 
utes to the need of protection against fellow-men. 

These first three classes he regards as the original social ac- 
tivities, expressive of the earliest wants of man. The four addi- 
tional classes which complete his list of seven are due, he says, 
to “non-essential” or “derived” wants. These four additional 
classes taken together he denominates “the psychical activity of 
society”; they are as follows: 

IV. The aesthetic activities. 

V. The intellectual activities and institutions. 

VI. Moral activity and moral institutions. 

VII. Religious activities and institutions. 

Although it is done at the suggestion of popular usage yet 
it seems a strange thing to adopt the phrase “social activity” as 
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the designation of one class of social activities, as Fairbanks 
does. His use of the words “emotion” and “psychic”’ also ap- 
pears somewhat too careless for purposes of systematic nomen- 
clature. To employ the word emotion as the titular designation 
for one group of motives (sociability, sympathy, rivalry, and 
their congeners) is to imply that none of the other desires which 
he discusses as springs of social activity are emotions, not even 
fear, nor the aesthetic, moral, or religious feelings. And to des- 
ignate four of the seven classes of social activity as “psychic” 
is to disregard the fact that all social activities, as activities, are 
equally psychic, desiring anc preparing a dinner as truly as de- 
siring and carving a statue, planning and executing a rotation 
of crops as truly as experimentation in the laboratory or reflec- 
tion in the study or even prayers and rites in a cathedral; inter- 
course with a Divine Companion falling under his seventh head 
he would class as “psychic” activity but not the intercourse 
of human association, nor any activity arising from the “essen- 
tial and original’’ wants of man. This indicates that with all 
his penetration, even though frequently using the phrase “social 
activity,” Fairbanks, like others, does not sufficiently apprehend 
that prevalent activities (which are psychic phenomena) are the 
social reality, and the objects of sociological classification and 
investigation; that social organizations are systems of differ- 
entiated and correlated activity ; that the social process as a whole 
is a system of interrelated activities. 

Besides Professor Fairbanks a considerable number of dis- 
tinguished sociologists have made classifications of human “de- 
sires’ or “interests” regarded as “the social forces’ and the 
“causes” of social realities. They differ in the extent to which 
they employ their classification of desires as a means of classify- 
ing the activities to which they are supposed to give rise. Refer- 
ence to other tabulations of “social forces’ is postponed to the 
next chapter, where the validity of such a theory of social causa- 
tion will be discussed. Here it is sufficient to point out that 
tracing social facts to their real or supposed origin in human 
desires does not afford a trustworthy principle for their classi- 
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To make this evident it is only necessary to observe that 
similar social activities arise from the most diverse motives. 
The tramp saws wood to pay for his breakfast and satisfy a 
physical desire, the only one perhaps that is strong enough to 
make him work. The pioneer saws wood to warm his newborn 
child and its mother, prompted by domestic affections that 
do not prompt the tramp to assume responsibilities. The stu- 
dent saws wood on Saturday to help him to appease an intel- 
lectual craving. The lover saws wood for money with which to 
take his sweetheart to a dance. And the convert who has joined 
a mission band saws wood in order to contribute the proceeds 
to help convert the heathen. If this be true of so simple an 
act as sawing wood, what shall we say of the economic activities 
as a whole? They are prompted by every desire, the satisfaction 
of which may be promoted by the use of material goods, that is to 
say, by every kind of desire known to man. The like is not true 
of economic activities alone but of activities of every other sort 
Political activities are carried on, not for “protection” alone, 
but under the promptings of every motive and ambition. The 
intellectual activities of the student may be prompted by intel- 
lectual desires, but quite as often by the desire for commenda- 
tion, or influence, or the hope of later earning a comfortable 
livelihood; and the teacher and investigator may not rise above 
being prompted to intellectual tasks by desires for money, or that 
which money buys, or for fame, or for whatever may be ac- 
quired by exercising the power which knowledge is. Even 
aesthetic arts are practiced for love of money, fame, or woman, 
and prayer itself may seek, not only the joy of communion with 
God, but physical health, plenty in basket and store, the pros- 
perity of all personal undertakings, immunity from every pos- 
sible evil from which the unseen powers may protect or which 
they may inflict in this world and whatever can be imagined for 
the world to come. 

Every kind of activity seems to be pursued not alone for its 
own sake, and for the characteristic satisfaction inherent in 
the activity itself, but also as a@ means to other satisfactions of 
the most varying sorts, so that the desire which prompts a given 
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action need not pertain to the action itself but to some remoter 
experience, and therefore is no criterion for classifying the given 
actions. Even arts and social functions which ostensibly are 
pleasures in themselves are far from being prompted solely by 
the pleasure they contain; and most of social activity is work, 
not even ostensibly done for the satisfaction it contains but to 
secure a pleasure or to avoid a pain that lies beyond it. There- 
fore to attempt to classify social actions by the desires that 
prompt them is to adopt a criterion which does not inhere in the 
phenomena classified by reference to it, but belongs to other 
anticipated activities and experiences which exist in the minds 
of actors, where they are frequently quite beyond the observation 
or inference of the classifying investigator. 

Having illustrated the fact that activities of the same class 
arise from various desires or human “interests,” it is unnecessary 
to illustrate separately the corresponding fact that diverse activi- 
ties are prompted by the same desires or human interests; so 
that if we could put into one class all the activities which are 
prompted by a given kind of “desire” or “interest’’ we should 
get not one class of activities unified by a fundamental under- 
lying principle of homogeneity, but instead we should have the 
most complex jumble, made up of elements taken from every 
section of the social reality, and should in fact be no nearer to 
a classification than before but farther from it, having accepted 
the illusive appearance of classification and further complicated 
confusion. 

Two other classifications, more elaborate than any of the 
preceding, are proposed by Professor Ross and Professor 
Giddings. 

Professor Ross does not conceive the essential social phe- 
nomena in terms of process, or regard them as activities. On 
the contrary he says that the phenomena with which “sociology 
proper” has to deal, are “groups and structures’’'' as contrasted 
with the “planes and currents” of social activity. He does give 
prominence to the phrase “social process,” but instead of employ- 
ing the word “processes” as a designation of the social activities 
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themselves, which are the phenomena to be explained, he uses 
it as a general heading under which to put a variety of factors 
and phases in the development of societies, some of which can- 
not be described in their essence as processes. His “map of the 
sociological field’’'* is divided into three parts: first, “processes” 
or factors and phases in the development of societies; second, 
“subjective products,” the “uniformities” or “planes and cur- 
rents” of activity including “languages,” “religions,” ‘“‘customs,”’ 
“imperatives,” “institutions,” etc. (the phenomena which I re- 
gard as the objects to be explained by sociology), and third, 
“objective products,” or “groupings and relations,’ which he 
regards as the objects of explanation proper to sociology. 
Professor Ross sets out, as nearly or quite all sociologists 
have begun by doing, with the notion that social reality is some- 
thing external and non-psychic. But in common with the rest 
of those who make real contributions to sociology, his actual 
contributions are studies of the objective psychic world, the 
prevalent beliefs, valuations, and conduct, which compose the life 
of associated human beings. However stoutly the opposite may 
be professed, the real contributions to sociology by whomso- 
ever made are contributions to the explanation of this psychic 
world. For example, Bouglé studies the “Forms of Society” as 
favorable or unfavorable to “Les idées égalitaires” ; the work of 
Tonnies and even that of Simmel himself are studies of the 
conditioning of human activity. Simmel is the arch protester 
that the abstract forms of association are the object-matter of 
sociology, but his brilliant work is nothing else than a contribu- 
tion to generalization concerning conditioning relations as deter- 
minants of social activity. Society is in essence the inter- 
related activities of men. It may be the common-sense 
view that society is non-psychic. But the business of science is 
to replace common-sense with uncommon sense; and all the men 
of uncommon sense who have been profitably studying society 
have been studying the conditioning of prevalent social activities 
Apparently men shrink from the statement that social phe- 
nomena are psychic and that the physical facts which are of 
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interest to sociology are so because of being either conditions 
or manifestations of psychic phenomena. Do they feel as if 
psychic phenomena were less real than “groupings” and “forms 
of association”; or do they fear that such a statement would 
reduce sociology to a mere “upper story of psychology”? What 
if it should? But does it? Is not the importance of sociology 
as a distinct science of prevalent concrete psychic realities made 
clear by such considerations as those proposed in the /ournal of 
Sociology (XIV, 371 ff.)? Refusal to admit the psychic es- 
sence of social realities, instead of vindicating sociology as a dis- 
tinct science, compels Professor Ross to state that his own 
inestimable contributions to sociology are not contributions to 
“sociology proper.” 

The “objective” products which he regards as the objects of 
study for sociology proper and which he tabulates under the two 
heads “Relations” and “Groupings” include, under the head 
“Relations”: “fellowship,” “reciprocity,” “discipleship,” and 
the like, all of which, let it be observed, consist in the fact that 
the activities of one person condition the activities of another 
or others, in some particular way.’* Under the head “Group- 
ings’ are: “fortuitous groups” such as “crowds” which are 
merely the arrangement of persons in time and space rela- 
tions favorable to rapid communication and simultaneity of 
reaction, which are the conditions of certain types of activity; 
“natural groups” such as the family which for sociology (for 
biological anthropology they are something else) are other sets of 
conditions for activity; “likeness groups,” which are groups of 
persons united by the similarity of their activities; “functional 
groups,” also likeness groups identified by particular activities. 
These groupings and relations have all their significance for 
sociology as relations between, or conditions of, prevalent activi- 
ties, and the study which takes as its field the social activities 
must take also these groupings and relations, because as the 
science which explains social activities it must study the group- 
ings and relations which condition those activities. 


"Tt must always be borne in mind that the word activities includes beliefs and valua- 
tions, affections and desires—that in fact activities are for consciousness little else. 
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It is indeed possible by abstraction to think of these modes 
of relationship between activities apart from the activities be- 
tween which the relations exist, and to study the relationships 
as products and not as conditions. But the explanation of these 
relationships as products is so bound up with the explanation 
of social activities as to be naturally included in it, and the 
significance of these abstractions, that is, their importance as 
conditions of anything beyond themselves, is so nearly exhausted 
by their influence upon social activities that the study of them 
seems inevitably to be included in the science which treats of 
social activities, rather than by itself to constitute the subject- 
matter of “sociology proper.” On the other hand, it would 
seem that no one could think that the significance of social activi- 
ties is exhausted by the fact that they condition “ 
relations,” so as to make it fitting to regard the study of social 
activities as the “lower story” of a science the “proper object- 
matter” of which was “groupings and relations.”’ 

Under the division “processes,” Professor Ross has tabulated 


groupings and 


activities which aim to modify the activities of associates and so 
change the social situation, conditioning relations between activi- 
ties of associates, changes in social activities due to divers 
causes and changes of every kind in the environmental conditions 
of activities. With reference to this part of his ““map’’ some 
comments have already been made in the American Journal of 
Sociology (XI, 37 ff.). Now that we are considering his classi- 
fication as a whole, the similarity between his “processes” and 
his “objective products” may profitably be observed. Much the 
same relationships which make up the list of “objective products” 
are enumerated also as “processes.’”’ The two lists are not 
identical because when one’s conception mold is dipped twice 
into the same mass of r ality it does not bring out exactly the 
same content, but the concepts, “communication, intercourse, 
fascination, subordination, imitation,” in the one list are evi- 
dently from the same mass of reality as the concept discipleship 
in the other; likewise the concepts “intimidation, exploitation, 
forcible assimilation,” in the one, and the concepts “slavery and 
vassalage” in the other. This similarity between the two lists 
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is not pointed out as a fault, but in order to lead up to the 
observation that there is no such similarity between these two 
lists and the remaining one of “subjective products’; for the 
latter are the social activities and stand forth by themselves as 
the unique kind of realities demanding explanation by a special 
science, while “processes” and “objective products” are alike 
in having their meaning for sociology, as incidents, manifesta- 
tions, and conditions of these “planes’’ and “currents” of social 
activity. 

An analytic enumeration of the conditons of social phe- 
nomena would be a service of great importance. In his enu- 
meration of them Professor Ross has made a completer analysis 
of the conditioning relations between the social activities them- 
selves than of the biologic, geographic, or technic conditions, yet 
under the heading “Processes” some reference to these has been 
included, for he mentions “assimilation by environment,” ‘“con- 
gregation,” “conjugation,” “migration,” “accumulation of cap- 
ital,’ and “incidental modification of environment.” His com- 
pleter reference to conditioning relations between activities is 
as would be expected, not only because of the predominant im- 
portance of the psychic conditions of social activities, that is 
the conditioning of activities by activities, but chiefly because 
the characteristic contributions of Professor Ross to sociology 
‘subjective’ (which is his 


‘ 


have been not only explanations of 
word for psychic) products, but also explanations of them by 
reference to psychic conditions. 

Now, as to his classification of the subjective products them- 
selves, explanation of which he would exclude from sociology 
proper, but which we (and he in his actual investigations ) would 
take as the very subject-matter and problem phenomena of so- 
ciology proper. To begin with, it may be remarked that it is 
in his later work, Social Psychology, that he confines “sociology 
proper” to the study of “groups and structures.” In the earlier 
Foundations of Sociology, although he presents this tripartite 
“map” of the sociological field with “groups and relations” as 
its culminating main division, yet he does not entirely exclude 
‘sociology proper” 


‘ 
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the study of the “subjective products” from 
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but regards it as “the lower story” (!) of sociology (p. 8). 
Moreover in one paragraph he goes so far as to say that the study 
of groups and relations is but a segment of a science of sociol- 
ogy which has for its subject-matter phenomena which might be 
termed social activities but for the fact that the word activities 
does not unmistakably enough include beliefs and feelings (p. 6). 
This last is precisely the view which I advocate, as against his 
other statements, and which is more consonant with the character 
of his own researches as a sociologist. Concerning his discrimi- 
nation in favor of the phrase “social phenomena” rather than 
the phrase “‘social activities’”’ (two phrases which I have used as 
alternatives), it may be remarked in defense of my preference 
for the word “activities” that it is descriptive, while the word 
“phenomena” has only the negative virtue of escaping inaccuracy 
at the cost of having no special connotation, but only the relative 


meaninglessness of an all-inclusive name. Instead of deferring 
to the popular usage according to which the word activities 
does not unmistakably enough include beliefs and feelings, it 
seems to me necessary for science to insist that activities as they 
exist in consciousness are compounded beliefs and feelings. Sci- 
entific nomenclature should depart as little as possible from popu- 
lar usage, but cannot be in bondage to it; popular usage obscures 
the psychic character and content of “activity,” the very thing 
that sociologists have been so slow to see, but which in this mo- 
ment of illumination Professor Ross was inclined to insist upon. 

If we adopt the view which I have advocated and which 
Professor Ross declares in the paragraph just quoted, it is in 
the section of his “map” entitled “subjective products” that he 
“social phenomena,” the problem phe- 
nomena of “sociology proper,” the study of which implies such 
attention as sociology bestows on other matters. That section 


tabulates the essential 


is as follows: 
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SUBJECTIVE PRODUCTS 
UNIFORMITIES OR PLANES 


Particular 
Languages 


Ideas 

Symbols Mythologies 

Beliefs Religions 

Knowledge : Arts 
combining into 


Valuations 
Desires Manners 
Customs 


Ideas 
Standards of living 


Opinions 
General 

The Soul of the Crowd 

Group character 

The Zeitgeist 
IMPERATIVES 
Mandates 
Injunctions 
Rules 
Conventions 
Dogmas 
INSTITUTIONS 
Domestic 
Juristic 
Political 
Military 
Ecclesiastical 
Industrial 
Professional * 


of 


individual activities, which are also social, because they recur 
and recur so as to constitute for the observer prevalent varieties 
of objective social reality, and because they arise out of the 
mutual conditioning of activities which goes on in association. It 
is stated, these elementary activities combine to form languages, 
mythologies, etc. It is equally true that they combine in massive 
and complex unions to form the “general” uniformities, and also 
that imperatives are combinations of particular beliefs and 


The “particular uniformities’” include different kinds 
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opinions with particular valuations and desires, and even that 
institutions are combinations and interrelations of elements of 
the same kind, which of course like all beliefs and desires tend 
to issue in corresponding psycho-physical (or as we say in con- 
sidering them not as individual instances but in their mass char- 
acter and social origin, socio-physical) manifestations. The 
“particular uniformities” are in fact the social elements. 

The psychic character of the concepts included in this first 
group is obvious and it is easy to contemplate them not only as 
mass phenomena and features of the objective psychic world but 
also as they exist for the consciousness of the individual asso- 
ciate. 

There is little effort to avoid overlapping between concepts 
either here or elsewhere in Professor Ross’s classification, so that 
he gives as separate headings “ideas,” “beliefs,” “knowledge,” 
“opinions,” four entries which might be united in a single con- 
cept. Such overlapping may appear because the concepts 
enumerated in this whole table were not chosen primarily 
with reference to purposes of classification; they seem to be 
rather a list of the concepts formed from time to time in con- 
templating different aspects of social reality, and found useful 
in dealing with that subject-matter and finally set down in 
groups of co-ordinates, with little effort at strict differentiation. 

We pass now to the most detailed of all these classifications, 
the one contained in Professor Giddings’ /nductive Sociology. 

On page 7 of that work the field of sociology is thus de- 
scribed : 

Sociology is the science of mental phenomena in some of their higher 
complications and reactions, as presented by a plural number of interacting 
minds, and of the constructive evolution of a social medium, through which 


the adaptations of life and its environment become reciprocal. 
And just above, 


Since the phenomena of a social population are chiefly mental and 
moral, the elements of social description and explanation are for the most 
part psychological. Sociology presupposes psychology as psychology presup- 


poses biology, and as biology presupposes sciences of inorganic phenomena. 
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In Professor Giddings’ yet more recent work, entitled De- 
scriptive and Historical Sociology, he states it as his view “that 
all social bonds may be resolved into some common activity of 
individual minds,” so that society is properly regarded “as a 
mode of mental activity’ (Descriptive and Historical Soci- 
ology, 5). 

It seems to be in doubtful accord with this true view, and a 
survival of the notion that the “group” is the social reality, when 
he formally announces his idea of “the unit of sociological in- 
vestigation” and says: 

The unit of investigation, then, in sociology is the socius—that is to 
say the individual who is not only an animal and a conscious mind, but also 
a companion, a learner, a teacher, and co-worker.” 

Surely Professor Giddings cannot mean that the conduct 
of an individual, taken as a whole, is the unit of social activity, 
or the socius the unit of sociological investigation, in the sense 
that an individual person and his conduct is the final element 
For that, the socius is too 


reached by sociological analysis. 
The ultimate units into which 


complex and unique a concept. 
scientific investigation resolves the social reality must be singled 
out by a process far more analytic than that required to separate 
the individual from the crowd. The conduct of the individual 
is a complex and multifarious compound; each prevalent activity 
in which he participates is a separate object for investigation. To 
speak of the socius as the ultimate unit of investigation is some- 
what as if a botanist should take a bouquet as his unit of 
investigation. As each particular flower in the bouquet is a repre- 
sentative of a botanical variety, so each belief or practice which 
the socius shares with such a number of others that this activity 
by its prevalence becomes socially significant is a specimen of 
a sociological variety. Each such variety of social activity is an 
object for investigation, and each individual’s participation in 
such a prevalent activity is a unit of investigation. 

The socius is not only too complex but also too unique to be 
taken as the ultimate unit of investigation. Socit in primitive 
societies are like bouquets all plucked in the same garden where 


*’ Inductive Sociology, 10. 
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but few varieties grow, but in developed societies there is no such 
comprehensive similarity between associates. The unit of a 
scientific investigation which hopes to issue in the discovery of 
laws, or even of “‘established tendencies,’ must be a recurrent 
phenomenon. The socius in a developed society is not a re- 
current phenomenon, and may be as unique as a historical event, 
and would afford proper subject-mattter for biography which 
is related to sociology as history is, rather than for sociology. 

Professor Giddings is much engaged in analyzing the socius 
into traits which predispose men to similar or different participa- 
tion in the social process, and this with special reference to the 
“affinity” of predisposition which results in “like response to 
stimulus” and “‘consciousness of kind.” In this connection it is 
interesting to observe the contrast between Professor Giddings’ 
treatment of the “consciousness of kind’”’ as coterminous with 
social reality, and the essence of social reality wherever it exists, 
and the treatment of “sympathy” and “sociability” by Professor 
Ross, in chapters under those headings in his Social Control, 
where he relegates them to a comparatively insignificant rdle. It 
is also worth while noting that, in succeeding portions of his 
work, he shows how, in the absence of any special affinity, men 
of different races, incongruous creeds, opposing classes, and 
warring interests are held together by promptings from without 
and motives implanted within, which regulate conduct, the effects 
of which radiate into society far beyond the sphere of their ac- 
quaintance and sympathy. 

I do not wish to be understood as objecting to the emphasis 
which Professor Giddings lays upon the socius, that is, the 
individual as a social phenomenon, provided there is kept in mind 
some clear and workable conception of the more ultimate ele- 
ments of investigation to be reached by analysis, of the minute 
recurrent objects of explanation, and of the relation between 
them and all the conditions that modify and determine them. On 
the contrary it should be emphasized that sociology goes farther 
than any other science in explaining the individual life, consid- 
ered as a stream of experience-activity. Psychology usually 
stops short of the individual. The contrast implied by the names 
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of social and individual psychology is an utterly false one. So- 


called individual psychology is better termed “general” psychol- 
ogy. As a rule it has dealt with nothing that is individual, but 
rather with what is universal to man, the “typisch und allge- 
meingiltig” as Wundt says. It is sociology that investigates 
the building-up of the content of consciousness which differs 
at different times and places, the individual’s share in which 
constitutes his individual life, a life composed of activities which 
have been socially evolved, and which by each individual are 
socially derived. The individual is a concrete, complex, un- 
analyzed sample of the social reality. 

Similarly there is no objection to any emphasis that Pro- 
fessor Giddings or Professor Ross or any other sociologist may 
lay upon the notion of groups or groupings as social phenomena, 
provided it be kept in mind that groups have their significance 
and even their existence as social phenomena, by virtue of the 
interrelated activities which constitute their unity and character 
as societies, or else they are merely space and time relations, 
which are conditions favorable to the existence of society, but 
not society itself. Near the close of his /nductive Sociology (pp. 
266-67) Professor Giddings says: “The association of men may 
be an association mainly of presence or mainly of activity 
either presence or activity is at any given time the relatively 
important fact.” Now an association “of activity’ and one 
“of presence’ are not equally societies. The fact that people 
who are united by the similarity and mutual conditioning of 
their activities are usually in each other’s presence, simply means 
that togetherness in time and space is the condition most favor- 
able to the prevalence of similar and mutually conditioning activi- 
ties. The grouping of persons is moreover overt to the most 
superficial observer, and being the usual and patent condition 
of social reality, by a metonymy of thought it comes to be re- 
garded as the very essence and true definition of that reality. 
Presence in time and space, so far from being the essence of 
the social reality, is not even an essential condition of it; post 
and telegraph and telephone may replace presence and make it 
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unnecessary as a condition of associated activity ;'* the news- 
paper and Associated Press make one “public’”’ of multitudes who 
never see each other or hear each other’s voices, and give rise to 
phenomena which, if not identical with those conditioned by 
physical presence in a crowd, are enough like them to receive 
the name of “mob mind.” The printed page relates our activi- 
ties even with those of Aristotle, Cicero, and Jeremiah. Preva- 
lent interrelated activities which go on in human consciousness 
are the essential social realities, and the interrelation of these 
activities requires only that a thought of the activities of B have 
a place among the activities of A,’* and that the thought of B’s 
thoughts and sentiments and deeds elicits or represses elements 
in the current of A’s activity. It is true that “the mere associa- 
tion of presence has played an important part in the mental 
and social evolution of man,” but so also has climate, and ‘‘asso- 
ciation of presence,”’ and all “grouping,”” however much more 
important to sociology than climate, is like a temperate climate, 
fertile soil, and rivers and harbors, in being a condition favorable 
to the essential social reality, and not that reality itself. Instead 
of saying “either presence or activity is at any given time the 
relatively important fact’ let it be said rather that “activities” 
are always the problem facts and “presence” when it plays a 
role is a conditioning fact. 

If natural physical environment is important enough to call 
for a special division of sociology, called geographic sociology, 
then groups and groupings may, on the same ground, deserve 
to be the subject of another subdivision of sociology; but I 
prefer to treat them under the heads of technic and psychologic 
sociology. Mere togetherness in time and space is a technic 
condition, a work of man as much as stock breeding or agri- 
culture or transportation of commodities. A crowd or a dense 
population, in this aspect, is a modification of the environment, 
to be classed with the building of roads and development of 
means of transportation and communication. Indeed, density 
for sociology means facility of communication; and travel, mi- 

"Ross on “Mob Mind,” Social Psychology, chap. iv, especially pp. 63-64. 


"Cf. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order. 
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gration, and transportation of goods, that is the rearrangement 
of special relations, all belong in the same class as one sub 
division of technic sociology. Group relationships other than 
spacial are similarities and conditioning relations between activi- 
ties. ‘They may be independent of spacial togetherness, and are 
facts of quite another order, so that the two should not be 
classed together and confused. The relations between activities 
are subject-matter for psychic sociology. The two sorts of 
conditioning are brought together but not confused when we 
consider the effect of spacial togetherness in the crowd in height- 
ening certain phenomena of imitation. In such an explanation 
the physical and psychic elements need no more to be confused 
than they are when we consider the telegraph and the mail and 
the newspaper in heightening suggestion and imitation and in 
the creation of public opinion. Even organization is a special 
form of the interrelating of activities, purposely designed to 
serve practical ends, a special form of that conditioning of activi- 
ties by activities which falls within the scope of psychologic 
sociology. Organization is distinctly a correlation of activities 
so that they condition each other. It usually includes “superior- 
ity” and “subordination,” and integration of functional groups 


‘ 


by similar activities, and a union of interests or aims including 
all the persons who engage in the organized activity, and it 
always includes differentiated activities which are correlated in 
the service of anend. In this view, then, mere “presence’’ groups 
are among those conditions favorable to social phenomena which 
are stucied by technic sociology, while organizations are true 
activity groups in which the mutual conditioning of activities 
is to be unraveled by psychologic sociology. 

The classification of Professor Giddings is divided into four 
parts. Part I is entitled “The Social Population.” Under this 
heading he first enumerates items in the description of the 
geographic and technic conditions surrounding a population, in- 
cluding the climate and topography of the country occupied, its 
flora and fauna, and the varieties of country and city buildings; 
then particulars as to the number and density of the population 
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itself, its birth and death rates, migrations, age, sex, nationality, 
race, and intermarriages. 

Part II is entitled “The Social Mind.” It contains first a 
list of the traits which dispose a population to similar or dissimi- 
lar response to stimulus including such organic physical varia- 
tions as are indicated by the words “choleric,” “sanguine,” 
and “phlegmatic,” and such phases of social development 
as are indicated by the prevalence of the “conjectural,” 
‘speculative,’ and “critically intel- 


‘ 


“analytical,” ‘‘deductive,” 
lectual’’; then ‘new desires and motives,” the characteristic 
pleasures which are appreciated, traits of character, such as 
“courage,” and “equanimity,” and the various types of individ- 
ual character into which these traits combine. 

Next, continuing Part II, there follows an enumeration of 
traits which dispose a population to a high or low degree of 
“consciousness of kind” which to some degree repeats the pre- 
ceding, and includes prompt, slow, intermittent, and persistent 
response to stimulus, imitativeness, reverence to authority; and 
then as “objective” conditions of co-operation the amounts and 
modes of communication and association, and finally the social 
activities which are developed in co-operation. Here follows 
Professor Giddings’ classification of the social activities. It 
seems to me a very decided advance upon any of the preceding 
ones. Omitting minute subdivisions it is as follows: 


I. CuLtTuRAL 
1. Cultural thought 
a) Lingual 
b) Animistic aesthetic 
c) Animistic religious 
d) Scientific 
2. Cultural activity 
a) Ceremonial of manners 
of dress 
of festivities 
6) Music and dancing 
c) Games 
d) Poetic arts 


Inductive Soctology, 164 ff. 
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e) Plastic arts 
f) Religious exercises 
g) Exploration and research 
[The failure to give either music or painting a place by itself, co-ordinate 
with the poetic and plastic arts, seems a curious omission. ] 


II. Economic 
1. Economic thought 
a) toe) From notions of luck and magic to advanced economic 
theory as to utility, value, etc. (but not including the tech- 
nologic ideas of which the economic activities are expressions). 
2. Economic activity 
a) In agriculture 
b) In mining 
c) In fisheries 
d) In manufactures 
e) In commerce 
f) In transportation 
g) In finance 


III. Mora AND JURISTIC 
1. Moral and juristic thought 
a) tor) for example, >) Dominated by idea of private revenge. 
k) Belief in probative value of ordeals. m) Abstract and 
complex ideas of goodness, moral principles, moral law. 
r) Ideas of the exclusive jurisdic tion of the state. 
2. Moral and juristic activity 
a) tog) for example, c) Boycotting, etc. d) Lynching. g) Work of 
specialized courts. 


IV. POLITICAL 
1. Political thought 

a) Primary concepts, aims 
(1) to (5) for example, the kind of citizens desired and the concep- 
tion of community attainment preferred, e.g., splendor, justice, 
equality. 

b) Secondary concepts, means and methods 
(1) to (8) for example, concepts of policies favored as force, agita- 
tion or discussion, and education. 


2. Political activity 


Part III bears the title “Social Organization”’ and enumer- 
ates forms of organization, types of families, of hordes, of 
clans, of tribes, of tribal confederacies, of hamlets, villages, or 
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parishes, of municipalities, of counties or departments of prov- 
inces or commonwealths; lists the items that may be included 
in the description of “component-constituent societies’ (p. 220), 
and of special and voluntary associations. 

Part IV under the title “The Social Welfare” tabulates facts 
relating to international and domestic peace, such as the number 
of wars, their duration and the losses inflicted, and facts relat- 
ing to the degree of realization of liberty, equality, increase and 
distribution of wealth, and arrangement of social classes as to 
occupation and education. 

I have given but a very meager outline of Professor Giddings’ 
classification except his lists of the psychic activities themselves, 
and even that has been only imperfectly presented. He offers 
a very extensive enumeration of particulars, made out with an 
evident determination to be objective and put things down as 
they actually present themselves, and his specific entries are the 
results of discriminating observation. No doubt it is clear to 
his own mind which among all that he enumerates are the social 
phenomena to be explained, and which are only conditioning 
phenomena, but he proceeds all the way from climate and build- 
ings, through the traits of the socius, up to the social activities 
and then on to the enumeration of the local, political, and genetic 
groups contained in a great complex society, and the elements 
in the description of the general welfare of such a society in- 
cluding peace, general plenty, liberty, etc. The social activities 
are left embedded in the almost endless lists and are by no means 
so lifted out as to stand forth as the realttics to be explained, 
of which all the rest are conditions or incidents. However clear 
the determination to be objective, fruitful scientific work must 
be guided by general concepts. Professor Giddings has reached 
and declared the view that ‘ 
phenomena,” and “society a mode of mental activity, 
does not adopt specific social activities as his units of in- 
vestigation, but declares the socius to be the unit of investiga- 
tion. And in his enumeration of all things that for any reason 
are of interest to sociology, he does not seem to me clearly 
enough to set the network of social activities in its true place 


‘sociology is a science of mental 
” yet he 
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as the object of explanation, but seems to be largely dominated 
by the old unanalyzed concept of society as a population of 
human organisms, under political control, inhabiting a given 
territory, a concept which emphasizes some obvious and familiar 
facts, but carries misleading implications and omits from view 
the essential nature of social reality.” However clear in 
his own mind the concept of the nature of the social reality and 
the task of sociology may be, he does not make clear to his 
reader where he is analyzing the social reality by naming its 
constituent activities, where he is simply listing items in the 
description of these activities, and where he is enumerating con- 
ditions which affect the social activities. 

The concept of essential social realities, and ultimate problem- 
phenomena for sociology must be in terms of activities. The 
lives of associates are, for their own consciousness, streams of 
experience-activity. Societies are unified within and distin- 
guished from outsiders by common and interrelated activities. 
The mere grouping together of human beings in space and time 
is not society, but only a condition favorable to these interrelated 
activities; and the predispositions and traits ingrained in the 
physical organisms of men are similarly conditions of the activi- 
ties which constitute social reality, and are not the social reality 
itself. When the prevalent and socially conditioned activities 
are recognized as our problem phenomena, we can focus atten- 
tion upon them with the result that whatever else is irmportant 
to sociology will come duly within the field of vision in its pro- 
portions and relations. Before the students of a science are 
ready to classify the phenomena to be studied an antecedent step 
in analysis must have been taken, namely, the phenomena to be 
studied by that science must have been at least roughly identified 
and distinguished from the rest of the phenomenal world. They 
are especially in danger of being confused with the closely re- 
lated phenomena by which they are conditioned, and if explana- 
tion is to proceed successfully it must be guided by clear recogni- 


* The contrast between these two concepts of society was brought out in the American 
Journal of Sociology, X, 625 ff. 
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tion of the nature of the problem-phenomena as distinct from 
the conditioning phenomena. 

Classification is based upon discrimination. First, must be 
made the discrimination just insisted upon between social activi- 
ties and all other phenomena in the world besides, especially those 
most closely related to them, and therefore most likely to be 
confused with them. To disentangle the social activities from 
these closely related conditioning phenomena is essential if we 
are to observe the relations between the two, and these relations 
are the essentials of sociological explanation. 

Second, follows discrimination between various kinds of 
social activity, which affords the classification of the social phe- 
nomena themselves. 

Third, we must distinguish minor variations, such as in- 
crease or diminution in quantity, from variations in kind, and 
discern the different sorts of minor variation to which social 
phenomena are subject; it is important that they be enumerated 
but they should not be mingled and confused in the list of kinds 
of social activities. 

Fourth, there should be a classified list of the various kinds 
of phenomena which may be related to social phenomena as 
conditions, including the observed types of conditioning relations 
between the social activities themselves 

Fifth, those phenomena should be discriminated which may 
be related to social phenomena as consequences, in so far as 
these consequences are the manifestations of social phenomena 
by reference to which the latter are described and evaluated. 

Attempting now to apply these principles it becomes necessary 


to venture upon a classification of our own. 


[To be continued] 
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A History of Education during the Middle Ages and the Transi- 
tion to Modern Times. By FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES, 
Pu.D., Professor of the History and Philosophy of Educa- 
tion in Ohio State University. New York: Macmillan, 
1910. Pp. xv+328. 

A brief notice of the first volume of Professor Graves’s History 
of Education appeared some time ago in this journal. At that time 
the writer of the notice called attention to the value of educational 
history for the sociologist. This second volume emphasizes this 
value. The author shows very clearly the close connection in the 
Middle Ages between education and the social changes and move- 
ments of that time. There can scarcely be a doubt, the followers 
of Marx to the contrary, that in the Middle Ages there was a much 
clearer and closer connection between education and the social life 
than between economic conditions and the social life. When the 
sociologist has made his inventory of history to construct a satis 
factory theory of social evolution, he will probably give as large a 
place to methods of education in determining the social life process 
as to methods of production and distribution of wealth. 

Professor Graves takes up the history of educational processes 
and ideals during this period in a very clear and illuminating way. 
He continues to interpret the educational process from the stand- 
point of the development of individualism, wiich, as he says, 1s 
abundantly justified for the period in question. He brings down 
this interpretation through the Renaissance and the Reformation 
to the culmination of individualism in the doctrines of Rousseau 
In his concluding sentence he promises another volume in which he 
will attempt to show how individualism in the nineteenth century 
was put under reasonable limitations and made to harmonize with 
the welfare of society. This, he says, is the underlying desideratum 
for which modern society and education have been striving. Those 
interested in interpretation of the social history of the nineteenth 
century from the standpoint of education will await Professor 
Graves’s third volume with interest. 

CHARLES A. ELLWoop 
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Individualism. Four Lectures on the Significance of Conscious- 
ness for Social Relations. By WarNeEr Fite, Pu.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Indiana University. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1911. Pp. xix+3o01. $1.80 net. 

The present work belongs primarily to the neo-utilitarian social 
philosophy (though the author would probably resent such a classi- 
fication), and, consequently, it would require but slight notice here, 
but for the fact that the numerous descendants of this particular 
intellectual parentage are now eagerly searching for rehabilitated 
doctrines bearing the guise of plausibility. 

The primary contention of the author is that with the growth 
of self-consciousness—which is also social consciousness, and which 
has possibilities of unlimited expansion (pp. 94 ff.)—an enlightened 
self-interest will take care of all the relations of men (p. 179). Even 
now, with our consciousness imperfectly developed, the only reli- 
able and acceptable criterion of conduct is this same intelligent self- 
interest (p. 299). In addition to the fundamental assumption 
already mentioned, to the effect that the individual consciousness 


is capable of unlimited expansion, he makes use of three other 
These are: 


gratuitous assumptions as the bases of his argument. 
(1) that with a perfect consciousness of the relations of men to 
each other there can be no social, ethical, or individual conflict (pp. 
37 ff.); (2) that knowledge of the right insures the doing of the 
right (pp. 188, 191, 224); and (3) that the conscious person can 
do as he pleases, is an end and law to self, but is incapable of acting 
from whim or unjust motive (pp. 87 ff.). From these four prin- 
ciples, which he resurrects from the dead isms of a prescientific age, 
he deduces, quite without concern for the results of experimental 
science, his theory of individualism, which he conceives as a funda- 
mental solution of the problems of human associations. 

At no point does he attempt to explain or take account of the 
functional derivation of consciousness—his principal term; he 
simply assumes it, and he attributes to it an absoluteness and in- 
variability which is unknown either to the experimental psychologist 
or to the pragmatic philosopher. Apparently he has escaped the 
message of pragmatism altogether. Especially, in this connection, 
does he offend by way of omission of all consideration of the en- 
vironmental factors. He succeeds in making consciousness abso- 
lute only by failing to conceive of it as the evolutionary method 
of the adjustment of the individual to his environment. Instead, 
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he assumes that it is an absolute, underived, and unchangeable 
force which independently fits the individual into his situation. 
Such a recognition of the functional and derivative nature of con- 
sciousness would at once reveal its weakness, as well as invalidate 
the fundamental gratuitous assumptions upon which he builds his 
argument. 

It is at this point, where he assumes that one’s self-regard, 
coupled with an indefinite capacity to know results, is the sufficient 
and only criterion of adjustment of individuals to their fellows, that 
he argues himself factually into the position of Bentham and the 
Utilitarians. 

The sociologist, of course, recognizes the primary importance 
of consciousness in making social adjustments, but he is by no 
means able to neglect the importance of custom, tradition, and even 
of organized social control as factors in securing order and adjust- 
ment in the world. Neither can he agree to leave the attainment 
of this order and adjustment to the individual alone. He must rec 
ognize that the limitations placed upon the expansion of conscious 
ness by spatial, temporal, and technological factors—to say nothing 
of the size and capacity of the nervous system and its receiving ap 
paratus—are so great that a more or less automatic machinery for 
the guidance of man’s social activities must be maintained and kept 
in order. Likewise he does not find it advisable to leave the fash 
ioning of this system of social control to any one individual or 
group; for experience has taught him that knowledge is at least 
as frequently used in the service of corruption as for the good of 
all individuals together. Hence precaution is everywhere taken to 
put the machinery of social control out of the reach of whimsical 
or selfish interference. In a word, the sociologist does not believe 
that the average individual is or ever will be wise and unselfish 
enough to be permitted independently to make his own adjustments 
to the group as a whole, to say nothing of regulating the affairs of 
the group. Briefly, then, the practical sociologist can have no 
patience with Professor Fite’s views. 

So much for the general argument. In the minor details there 
is so much nonchalant self-contradiction and misdirected effort that 
one dislikes to pursue the matter farther. The author will not find 
many to disagree with his paradox that socialism is fundamentally 
individualistic (pp. 22, 196, 280), or that art (the aesthetic) is the 
more mystical and less efficient method of expression as compared 
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with that of science (p. 13). In this connection he indulges in a 
characteristic soliloquy to the effect that, while various sciences deal 
with relatively isolated aspects of man, there is no science of man 
as a whole, and that this particular method of interpretation is left 
to art (p. 211). Here he ignores, or is ignorant of, the chief aim 
and purpose of sociology, which is to discover the whole man and 
to relate him quantitatively and qualitatively to his group-life. His 
statement that there is no unity in the objective world and that its 
seeming unity is the product of the unity of consciousness (p. 59) 
will not be accepted by those who look upon consciousness as simply 
the correlate of so much of the external world as has influenced the 
individual with the consciousness. The candid experimental psy- 
chologist might even regard the external world (including the indi- 
vidual anatomically) as fundamental and consciousness as derived. 
The sociologist will have more sympathy for his contention that 
all consciousness is qualitatively the same, and that the more or 
less prevalent textbook distinction between animal consciousness, 
consciousness, and self-consciousness is a survival of the pre- 
evolutionary philosophy (pp. 70 ff.). His contention that there is 
no heredity of “intelligent” or socially co-ordinated instincts, be- 
cause inherited reactions are without objects at birth (p. 159), 
ought to be welcomed by the sociologists. However, such conten- 
tions as that society must be conscious of itself to exist (p. 100), 
that the individual is an original force, the product of his intelli- 
gence and not of social adjustment (p. 233), and his attempted re- 
vival of the natural rights and social contract theories on the basis 
of his philosophy of individualism (pp. 257 ff.) belong to the realm 
of pure subjectivism. His statement that the social problem is a 
purely practical one, one of technical adjustment (p. 297), appeals 
strongly until he discloses the fact that this adjustment is brought 
about only by “intelligent self-interest” (p. 298). 

Considerable ammunition is wasted on philosophical theories 
which never were entertained by the more advanced and practical 
sociologists. L. L. BERNARD 
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The Jews: A Study of Race and Environment. By Maurice 
FisHBERG. New York: Scribner, tort. Pp. xix+578. 

This is a worthy addition to the “Contemporary Science Series.” 

It is a capably written treatise by a Jewish author about his own 
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people. It will be of good service to students of anthropolog) 
ethnology, as well as to Jews who desire to be well posted. It 1s 
packed with information. One hundred and forty illustrations 
from photographs are given; and a large bibliography of related 
titles is appended. Topics discussed are: the number and distribu- 
tion of Jews in the world; physical characters; types: origin of 
types; proselytism and intermarriage; demographic characteristics ; 
pathological characteristics; social and economic conditions; edu 
cation; occupations; criminality; political conditions; social disa 
bilities ; assimilation vy. Zionism. 

The author works in view of the generally accepted conclusion 
that there are no “pure” races in the civilized world (chap. 11) 
Unlike most Jews, he is familiar with the Bible from the critica! 
standpoint. He does not accept the traditional view of the Israelite 
conquest of Canaan as outlined in the Book of Joshua; for he 
points out, on the basis of the historical Bible books, that during 
the period of “Hebrew consolidation” there was a wide and sweep 
ing assimilation of the Israelites with the earlier population of the 
land (chap. viii). On the whole, this is one of the best books on 
the subject that we have seen. 

Louis WALLIs 


The Primary Cause of Antisemitism: An Answer to the Jewish 
Question. By ABRAHAM S. ScHomMeR. New York: Israel 
Publishing Co., 1909. Pp. xiii+162. 

The writer is obsessed by the idea that anti-Jewish prejudice 
arises from the fact that the Jews have no corporate identity. 
“Prejudice,” he says, “is no more than a mental emotion caused by 
a phenomenon which the mind cannot understand and of which it 
can form no definite idea” (p. 68). He thinks that if the Jews 
could organize an international corporation which would give them 
a definite social character over against the rest of the world, then 
antisemitism would automatically disappear. “The cause of the 
emotion of prejudice against the Jews is that the mind cannot 
understand and explain what the collective body of Jews repre- 
sents” (p. 151). The remedy is a kind of sublimated Zionism, 
in the form of an “International Jewish Congress with Executive 
Officers” (p. 156). This “praescriptum” will take away all ground 
for prejudice against the Jews. 
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The author is unconscious of his major premise, which is, that 
antisemitism differs from other manifestations of prejudice in hu- 
man society. If his conclusion were true, all the phenomena of 
mob-hatred could be controlled by variations upon the “prae- 


scriptum” which he advocates. 
Louts WALLIS 


Christ's Social Remedies. By Harry EArt MONTGOMERY. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's, Sons, 1911. Pp. iv+433. 
$1.50. 

The author has previously published a book with the oracular 
title, Vital American Problems: An Attempt to Solve the Trust, 
Labor, and Negro Problems. His good faith cannot be ques- 
tioned. If every citizen had one-half the quantity of Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s interest in public questions, the problems now confronting 
the nation would not be so formidable as they are. The book is a 
belated sample of a type of American thought common in the 
eighties. It is an illustration of the “New England conscience” 
toying with the aiready overpassed initial stage of the muck-raking 
period. The author’s tacit assumption is, that if we take a bundle 
of individual moralities and label them “social remedies,” we have 
discovered the alchemy which transmutes Puritanism into modern 
sociology. The book wanders amiably over a wide field. Since it 
lacks the guiding threads of analysis, it leaves the reader with no 
ordered sense of the disjointed facts that are considered. A sign 
of the author’s intellectual state is found in the implied proposition 
that we may ignore the results of scientific biblical scholarship. 
His knowledge of these results appears to be confined to the opinion 
that they are purely destructive and negative (p. 184). Among his 
quoted “authorities” we find Harold Bolce, whose articles entitled 
“Blasting at the Rock of Ages” appeared in the Cosmopolitan 
‘fagazine; Mrs. Humphrey Ward, who is represented by a selec- 
tion from her Marriage 4 la mode; also Carroll D. Wright and 
many others. To be sure, his overabundant quotations include 
many names of more weight than these; but the citations as a 
whole are uncritical and made at random. If the publishers want 
the reputation that accrues to the agents of respectable works, they 
should assure themselves of something more than the financial 
standing and personal good character of an author. 

Louis WALLIS 
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The Country Church and the Rural Problem. The Carew Lec- 
tures at Hartford Theological Seminary, 1909. By KeEN- 
yon L. BurtrerrieLp. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1911. Pp. x+153. $1.00 net; $1.08 postpaid 

This little book by the President of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College is one that should be read by clergymen and 
others interested in church matters, not only in the country towns 
but in the cities. It may be characterized by two words—pro 
gressiveness and sanity. Although its title and plan seem to re 
strict its outlook to one part of a small phase of social reality, the 
scope of the discussion is broad. The author undertakes, in a brief 
and suggestive way, to point out the connection of the country 
church problem with the general social questions now before us. 

His opening sentence reads: “The country church faces a crisis” 

(p. v). Going on from this, it is refreshing to find that there is 

no single remedy or measure which, by its own virtue, is guaranteed 

to carry us triumphantly over the crisis. “There is no panacea for 
the rural problem,” he writes. “There is no one solution for the 
difficulty” (pp. 35 and 64). “The church,” he says further, “must 
be frankly regarded, by its best friends even, as one among several 
institutions vital to rural life. It is not the only institution essen- 
tial to rural salvation” (p. 69). This kind of writing suggests wide 
experience of affairs, in contrast with the amateur deliverances that 
often come from those who are interested in religious matters. The 
rural problem is considered from the standpoint of society at large 
and from the standpoint of the internal organization of the country 
churches themselves. The book is a worthy addition to the grow- 
ing literature of social thought within the Christian church. 

Louts WALLIS 


Our Slavic Fellow-Citizens. By Emtty Batcu. New 
York: Charities Publication Committee, 1910. Pp. xx-+536. 
$2.50. 


Professor Balch has written a book which is both scientific and 


wn 


popular. She has thoroughly sifted the more or less unreliable sta- 
tistics of this and other countries, as well as the writings of church 
and other historians among the various Slavic groups. She has 
taken the results secured by the Pittsburgh Survey and the data 
gathered by others in the anthracite coal fields and woven them into 
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the story of this migration which centers in Pennsylvania. Above 
all, she has secured balance and interpretative power by personal 
contact and travel among the people, both at home and abroad. In 
all this and more she has been scientific. At the same time, she 
has been popular in her style, in her sympathetic handling of trans- 
lated and other native material, and in the human touch which is 
manifest throughout the whole work. The book will be as valuable 
and interesting to the popular reader and settlement and mission 
worker as to the scientific investigator. Necessarily this survey, 
comprehensive as it is, and essential as it is for a starting-point, is 
but preliminary to more intensive studies yet to be made. No one, 
however, can afford to overlook it, if he wishes to avoid useless 
repetition of hard work. Miss Balch is thoroughly in line with the 
best thought in social science when she traces the line of continuity 
of life and development by following the immigrant to his native 
land and thence to the home beyond the waters. Blood and tradi- 
tion are not entirely dissipated by salt breezes nor even by hardship 
and isolation. More than that, as we wash out the European traits 
we may be robbing our country of some of its richest treasures. 
Still it is no easy task to disentangle the eight or more Slavic 
nationalities, to describe the characteristics of each group, and to 
relate them to their geographical, industrial, political, and tradi- 
tional environments. But it is a fascinating study to the sociologist, 
a necessary one for the American (particularly for the Pennsyl- 
vanian) conscious of his obligations to the 4,000,000 Slavs in this 
country, whose rising flow already constitutes 22 per cent of our 
immigration. These peoples, dwarfed by niggardly nature and in- 
cessant fear of war, are scarcely emerged from the feudal stage, 
when they are driven by religious and political oppression or in- 
dustrial disturbance and urged by economic advantage to leave 
the village which was their world to go where the world is their 
village. An enormous strain, for better or worse, is put upon them. 
Miss Balch believes that the gains outweigh the losses, but holds 
that immense losses could and should be avoided by the exercise of 
intelligence and conscience on the part of the more favored Ameri- 
can people. Assimilation, even Americanization, is inevitable, but 
what are the types of conditions and conduct which are brought 
within the field of Slavic imitation? Even though the Slav does 
insist upon a piano before a carpet, what relative chance does he 
have in America to preserve his artistic and musical taste, or to 
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maintain his beautiful social life? Yet the Slav is getting on, ac- 
quiring land and bank accounts, and contributing in many ways to 
our upbuilding. His gain has not meant more than a lessening of 
the upward movement of American wages. The enormous ex- 
pansion of industry, the capacity of the Siav for organization (giv- 
ing results in the unionized mines far beyond those in the non- 
unionized steel mills), and the money ambition of the freely moving 
Slav, whose option of a return home has given us an elastic labor 
supply, have all contributed, in Miss Balch’s opinion, to the mainte- 
nance, even the advancement, of American wages. “My people are 
perishing for lack of vision,” said the Ruthenian priest. Perhaps he 
should have included the American also. Both need vision. 
F. A. McKENZIE 
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La Pena e il Sistema Penale del Codice Italiano. By PRorEssor 
Uco Conti. Roma: Societa Editrice Libraria, 1910. Pp. 
970. 

The distinguished Italian teacher of criminal law has not only 
described the system of his own country, but he has also furnished, 
with wealth of learning, a synopsis of the legislation and recent 
bills for laws of all civilized states. A distinction is made between 
“criminal law” and “penal law,” the former dealing with offenses, 
the latter with penalties, the subject of this volume. The field is 
further marked off from the system of preventive social measures, 
reformatory education, care of insane offenders, and patronage of 
discharged prisoners. 

The author discusses the theory of penalties in general, the 
various forms of penal sanction, the death penalty, imprisonment, 
conditional liberation, penalties not limiting liberty of movement, 
deportation, fines, substitutes for imprisonment, conditional sen- 
tences, the complements of penalty, the treatment of recidivists, 
reprimand and restrictions of domicile, the measurement of penalty, 
the civil and penal effects of conviction. 

Valuable features of this volume are the full bibliographies and 
index. 

The author represents the “classical” school of lawyers at its 
best. While he is a vigorous foe of the “indeterminate sentence,” 
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he has urged an indefinite police supervision and control of dan- 
gerous offenders after incarceration, and a reformatory treatment 
of juvenile offenders, in a way which should practically give us the 
advantages of the “indeterminate sentence,” perhaps in a better 
way than ours. Some of his practical measures for administering 
his “complements” would work well in our parole system and im- 
prove it, while our system of probation and parole officers would 
make his plan more effective. 
C. R. HENDERSON 


Problémes de science criminelle. Par Jory, de l'Institut. 
Paris: Hachette et Cie, 1910. Pp. 287. 

The main purpose of the gifted author is to urge the government 
to be more severe in measures of repression and to leave private 
associations more free for voluntary philanthropic effort. M. Joly 
has made visits to the famous cellular prison at Louvain and re- 
mains a convinced believer in the system which has many advan- 
tages and must, after a generation of rejection and neglect, come 
to discussion again in this country, certainly for prisoners on trial 


and for certain classes of dangerous convicts. 
C. R. HENDERSON 


L’assistance par le travail. Par Epouarp Cormouts-Hou es. 
Preface de M. Léon Bourcets. Paris: Arthur Rousseau, 
1910. Pp. 870. Fr. 15. 

This volume deserves special attention of all who are studying 
the grave problems of the social treatment of vagrants, mendicants, 
and drunkards. The author, with command of an immense range 
of information, discusses the causes of mendicancy and vagabond- 
age and their effects on common well-being. Then he gives a his- 
torical sketch of methods of relief and repression in past ages. 
One important chapter is devoted to legislation relating to vaga- 
bond children and youth in France and other countries. The largest 
amount of space is given to the actual methods of dealing with 
able-bodied and invalid wanderers in Europe and America. The 
whole work ends with a positive program for legislation in France 
based, as far as possible, on the principle that every person who 
needs social aid should be required to give productive work in 
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return, and that the state should effectively organize this work. 
While the practical measures recommended may have to be modi- 
fied for other lands, the carefully collected materials for a judg- 
ment must be useful and influential in all civilized countries, for 
the plague of vagabondage is universal. 

C. R. HENDERSON 


Principles of Pragmatism. By H. HeatH BAwpEen. New 
York and Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910. Pp. 
x+364. $1.50. 

Critics have complained of the fragmentary and unsystematic 
character of the pragmatic literature thus far. The complaint is 
inevitable in the beginning of any movement, especially one so wide- 
spread as pragmatism. The beginning of such a movment is intro- 
ductory to the more systematic work which follows. From the 
prefatory character of pragmatic writings thus far some have 
inferred that pragmatism is transitory, a “philosophic fad,” and have 
professed that they already see signs of its disintegration. One of 
these “signs” is found in a decrease of the amount and temperature 
of controversy. This fact, however, may as well mean that pragma- 
tists, having stated their theses, are at work on more detailed expo- 
sition and application. “Systematic” in the Hegelian or Spencerian 
sense, pragmatism of course can never become. But there is a 
recognition of the need for detailed interpretation from the prag- 
matist’s standpoint. 

At all events, Mr. Bawden’s book, while it does not, and does 
not profess to, adequately meet this demand is a step nearer a 
systematic treatment of pragmatism than anything which has yet 
appeared. This shows in the chapter headings which are as fol- 
lows: i, “Philosophy”; ii, “Experience”; iii, “Consciousness” ; iv, 
“Feeling”; v, “Thinking”; vi, “Truth”; vii, “Reality”; viii, ‘“‘Evo- 
lution and the Absolute” ; ix, “Mind and Matter.” 

The substance of many of these chapters has already appeared 
in various periodicals, but the author has so worked over and 
arranged this material as to give it something of the unity of a 
treatise. 

The author’s interest and training in biological science broadens 
and freshens the discussion throughout. Indeed many may find that 
it is here in the connection between the development of biological 
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science and philosophy that the author makes his best contribution. 
The reviewer finds the first three chapters and the chapter on 
“Reality” the most suggestive. 

The introductory chapter on philosophy defines philosophy as 
“The general theory of experience’; “It is the science of the 
principles of science.”” The query which the special scientist here 
raises, viz., whether anyone who has not worked in the special 
sciences has a license to expound the principles of sciences and 
whether, therefore, this definition does not read the philosopher 
out of court, is summarily disposed of with the statement: “The 
searchlight of special science must be supplemented by the world- 
view of philosophy.” Doubtless the author has a good answer to 
the special scientist's inevitable “Why must it?’’; and some readers 
will miss this answer. 

The chapter on experience is no mere psychological analysis 
of a “stream of consciousness.” It stretches from atoms to a 
theory of society and immortality. The exposition of the demo- 
cratic character of the social implication of pragmatism contains 
some excellent passages. The brief discussion of immortality will 
interest and stimulate, if it does not convince many. 

The author’s critique of the parallelist’s theory of conscious- 
ness is clear and conclusive. His own account of consciousness 
as arising out of the “conflict,” “tension,” “friction,” etc., of un- 
conscious activities suggests that more might have been made of 
the distinction between immediate, unreflective and_ reflective, 
cognitive consciousness, and that perhaps the term “consciousness” 
is sometimes used where reflective consciousness is meant. The 
author sees that the statement that conflict, tension, is “a condition 
of consciousness” (of all consciousness?) has forthwith to meet 
the questions, What can be meant by “conflict,” “tension,” “friction,” 
as the “condition of consciousness”? Do not “conflict” and “ten- 
sion” imply consciousness? Have they any meaning except as 
descriptive of consciousness, etc.? The author’s answer is that 
“the conscious and the unconscious must be conceived as co- 
ordinate and supplementary functions within the process of experi- 
ence” (p. 118). But would not the substitution of “reflective 
consciousness” for “consciousness” meet the point more directly, 
and recognize aiso the conscious character of instinctive action? 

In the same paragraph with the above citation there is another, 
and as the author says, a “better,” statement which reads: “The 
so-called unconscious is a name for describing organized conscious- 
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ness, capitalized or funded experience, the positive equipment of 
instincts and habits by which consciousness (reflective conscious- 
ness?) performs its function of mediating further experience.” 
(Parentheses mine.) 

The author clearly shows the futility of the metaphysical 
opposition of pluralism and monism, materialism and spiritualism, 
since these are logical determinations, working conceptions within 
experience. 

In a few spots the style grows a little Spencerian, e.g., the 
definition of an organism (p. 103) and the sentence at the top of 
p. 109. But usually it is clear and forcible. 

A. W. Moore 
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Parenthood and Race Culture. By C. W. Saceesy, M.D., 
Cu.B., F.Z.R. Edin. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co., 1909. 
Pp. xv-+ 389. 

In the words of the author, “the present volume seeks to supply 
what is undoubtedly a real need at the present day—a general 
introduction to eugenics which is at least considered and respon- 
sible.” The book may be a responsible statement of what the 
eugenists are thinking, but it certainly is not “considered.” Dr. 
Saleeby is apparently a man with one idea, so much so that his 
style is exceedingly bumptious, always intolerant, and sometimes 
downright vulgar. For egotistical cocksureness, we have rarely 
seen anything to surpass this supposedly scientific book. His scorn 
for “that lethal chamber,” the English Parliament, and for the 
“politicians” (there are no statesmen, and will not be any until the 
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eugenists are placed in charge) is exceeded only by his contempt 
for the economists. He constantly reiterates Ruskin’s dictum that 
there is no wealth but life, and seems to suppose that every econo- 
mist will take issue. Dr. Saleeby’s knowledge of economics and 
economists apparently comes to an abrupt conclusion with Nassau, 
Sr., and the Manchester School. It seems popular in some quarters 
to take a fling at the economists. It is an egregious error however 
to suppose that economists do not realize the value of human life— 
of the right kind—fully as much as any other group of thinkers. 
Who will more often be found, for instance, in the United States, 
among the advocates of a national health bureau, a national child 
bureau, or more modern accident liability, than the economists? 
But of all this the author is in dense ignorance. 
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In general, of course, the author holds closely to the doctrine 
of the non-inheritance of acquired characters, although he recog- 
nizes that some sociological writers have carried that doctrine to 
lengths which Weismann never intended it should go. Dr. Saleeby 
is led on the one hand into a needless harangue against Lamarckism, 
for assuredly no one supposes “that if you educate the parents, the 
child will begin where the parents leave off,” and at the same time 
he in practical effect ignores the influence of what for want of a 
better name we call social heredity. Only as an afterthought 
(p. 157), and when he is insisting upon the duties of motherhood 
as the primary sphere of woman, does he come near recognizing 
the power of social environment. It is natural for the eugenists 
to belittle the power of “nurture” because Galton himself has 
always done so. Moreover, Dr. Saleeby is no more able than the 
other eugenics enthusiasts to appreciate the initial difficulty, in both 
theory and practice, of distinguishing in any individual or any 
stock the characters due to organic heredity and those due to 
family and social tradition, custom, education, etc. This one fact 
should make us wary of accepting the conclusions of writers, like 
the present author, whose enthusiastic discipleship outruns their 
scientific reason. 

No more does Dr. Saleeby realize, or at least present to his 
readers, the inadequacy of our knowledge of human heredity. 
There is no suggestion as to what eugenics will be able to do should 
mutation prove a basic method of evolution. He does not point 
out the difficulties in the way of sexual selection should mutations 
prove the only stable variations, nor does he see the difficulty of 
recognizing a true mutant. He seems never to have heard of 
physiologic selection, and he gives an entirely inadequate discussion 
of Mendelism as it affects the problem of eugenics. He does 
however recognize the significance of isolation and propinquity in 
narrowing the field of choice in mating. 

Dr. Saleeby regards woman as primarily and essentially a child- 
bearer. Anything which interferes in any way with the maternal 
functions of woman broadly speaking is detrimental to the race. 
He, however, is far less narrow on this question than some writers. 
His view of the maternal function of woman is a broad one, in- 
cluding education, but he leaves us somewhat uncertain how far 
he regards her as a human being, a part of the race, and how far 


only a propagator of it. 
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His views on the family and upon social sympathy are in them- 
selves consistent and rational, but they only go to show how skil- 
fully eugenics has to shy around its own logic. 

It is deeply to be regretted that a book of this kind, put out to 
popularize the subject and to educate the public to the thought of 
eugenics, should not have been written in a more balanced manner ; 
it is possible for a book to be popular and yet scientific, but this one 
is certainly not the latter. 

The book contains a suggestive bibliography and a good index. 

A. B. WoLFE 


The Duailism of Fact and Idea in Its Social Implications. By 
ERNEST LINN TALBERT. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1910. 50 cents. 

This monograph by Dr. Talbert criticizes the social philosophy 
of Hegel and Marx in the light of functional logic and psychology. 
Dr. Talbert has no difficulty in showing that both of these social 
philosophies are quite out of accord with what we know now of 
human nature and human society. In both, as he shows, a false 
emphasis, upon the idea, in the case of Hegel, upon economic facts, 
in the case of Marx, has lead to the distorting of their theories of 
social evolution. Because both Marx and Hegel fail to take a 
functional view, their systems are in both cases fatalistic. Both 
are also absolutistic, revolutionary, and one-sided. Dr. Talbert 
especially has no difficulty in showing that Marx’s idea of the rigid 
determination of social evolution by inevitable economic forces in 
a foreseen direction has no scientific foundation, and that the whole 
theory is due to the over-abstraction of the economic from the 
complex of mutual conditioning forces in the social life. Many of 
the things which Dr. Talbert says in criticism of Marx’s social 
philosophy have, of course, already been said by Marx’s other critics, 
and it is doubtful if the principles of functional logic which Dr. 
Talbert rests his case upon add any force to his criticism. Never- 
theless, the monograph is a valuable one, and should be read not 
only by all open-minded socialists who are looking for possible 
fallacies in Marx’s theories, but also by all sociologists who are 
interested in the development of a scientific method which con- 
forms to the principles of modern logic, and is adequate to deal 
with the problems of social organizations and evolution. 


C. A. E. 
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Les conceptions mécaniques et organiques de |’état.—According to the me 
chanical conception, the state is an artificial, man-made product. According to 
the organic conception, the state is not to be likened to a machine but to the living 
Analogy has its dangers. But the facts embraced in the two theories 
should be co-ordinated. In primitive and half-civilized societies, men initiated 
customs and founded the state; with civilized peoples, the state and customs trans- 
form men. The best in humanity is summed up in ideals which, embodied in the 
social order, mold the lives of its members.—Ludwig Stein, Revue internationale 


E. W. B. 


protoplasm. 


de sociologie, Janvier et Février, 1911. 


Ueber den Zusammenhang zwischen Geisteskrankheit und Kultur.—The 
present increase in suicides, criminality, and mental derangement among civilized 
and expert testimony, and the relative infre- 
quency of psychic disorder among primitive peoples indicate that our civilization 
is a factor in mental disease. The spread of syphilis consequent to the growth of 
cities and to commercialized prostitution, and the increase in the use of alcohol 
due to its cheapening and commercialization have worked as two main factors in 
Benevolence and charitable institu 
Not only 


peoples, as exhibited by statistics 


increasing physical and mental degeneration. 
tions, by interfering with natural selection, have preserved the unfit. 
modern industry with its monotony, speeding, and bad sanitary conditions, but 
the whole system of modern life with its overstimulus of the mind and its under- 
exercise of the body have wrought grave injury to the physical constitution and 
the nervous system of civilized man. This strong tendency to physical and mental 
degeneration threatens the foundation of our civilization and the remedy must be 
sought in the arousal of the national consciousness to the crisis and in the estab- 
lishment of standards of hygiene.—Dr. Ernst Riidin, Archiv fiir Rassen- u. Gesell- 
schafts-Biologie, Nov.-Dez., 1910. E. W. B. 


De l’accord de la pénalité et des mceurs.—The increase of crime in 
France has raised the question of the effectiveness of imprisonment as the sole 
penalty for crime. Loss of liberty and social standing is but slightly deterrent 
to the activity of the criminal class, the less so because confinement is now miti- 
gated by excellent hygienic conditions, sufficient nourishment, and remunerative 
work. Corporal punishment has many advantages over imprisonment: (1) it does 
not burden the civic budget; (2) nor deprive the delinquent’s family of several 
months’ wages; (3) it substitutes a corrective influence for the corrupting influ- 
ence of the prison; (4) it brings the ridicule of compatriots and women upon the 
gay Apache. The popular attitude against a modified revival of corporal punish- 
ment rests in part upon an instinctive aversion to suffering, in part also upon a 
growing toleration of crime. The beliefs and customs of a corrupt society are the 
greatest obstacles to the adoption of the most effective penalties———Paul Cuche, 
Revue pénitentiaire et de Droit pénal, Janvier, 1911. E. W. B. 


La fonction sociale des caisses d’épargne. —Savings-banks promote indi 
vidual thrift by affording the depositor security and a low rate of interest for his 
savings. They further the well-being of state and society by keeping currency 
in circulation, by providing a market for public securities, and by furnishing capital 
for conservative industrial enterprises. Postal savings-banks, instituted in Eng- 
land, offer to the depositor the facilities of the postal service and governmental 
guaranty of deposits. Since in France a governmental board invests the larger 
portion of the savings funds in public securities, the community in which the 
savings-bank is located derives little direct benefit from its savings. Decentrali 
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zation of administration and the larger autonomy of the local institution are essen 
tial, if the savings-bank is to ofier the small depositor the advantages of the large 
capitalist, and if local economic weifare is to be promoted.—F. Lepelletier, La 
réforme sociale, Mars, 1911. E. W. B. 


L’évolution sociale d’aprés Gabriel Tarde.—There is social evolution in the 
sense of the multiple transformations in society. The laws governing social trans 
formations are to be found in the individuals who are the factors and not the 
functions of social evolution. The effect of imitation is to enlarge the social field 
in breadth and depth. But imitation is the agent, not the author, of social trans 
formation; invention alone modifies and transforms. The true authors of social 
progress are not merely the great men, but the vast company of small inventors 
The end of social evolution is the harmonizing of inventions which is itself a 
great complex invention. Final social harmony will not be attained by the triumph 
of the leveling tendency of imitation, or of the aristocratic tendency of invention 
but by the co-ordination of the two forces. The real social goal is no dead level 
of uniformity, but is the annihilation of fixed differences which permits the free 
of the distinctive traits of our individuality—Guillaume de Tarde 


unfolding 
Revue internationale de sociologie, Avril, 1911. 


A Local Study of the Race Problem.—Negroe:' are most prosperous when 
few in number as compared with the whites. The “cropping” system of tenantry 
prevails in the “‘white” counties and the “renting” system prevails in the “black” 
group—a system that means ordinarily absentee landlordism and poor farming 
The educational standards of the Negroes in the “white” counties far exceed those 
of their black-belt neighbors. The restless spirit in general is increasing among 
the Negroes. An increase in the proportion of whites to blacks by emigration 
of Negroes to white sections and attraction of white immigrants to the South is 
There is need of the establishment of a small proprietor class as an 


necessary 
incentive to the Negro.—R. P. Brooks, Popular Science Quarterly, June, 1911 
A. D. 


The Rights and Duties of Trades-Unions.—The general tendency of English 
law is toward the recognition of the trades-union as a legal personality As a 
group-personality, the union should enjoy rights necessary to self-realization in 
so far as these are not detrimental to the state or to individuals. While political 
activity is held to be a right of the unions, the general political activities are, it 
because of the close organization and compulsory 


is argued, a possible menace, 
a trades-union 


character of unions, and because of inherent differences between 
and a political party. As for duties, on the other hand, the union must accept the 
responsibilities of personality (1) for the acts of its representatives, and (2) for 
the maintenance by the whole of agreements made for the whole; this responsi 
bility should be made legal. This view the unions at present decry; but full in 
sistence upon the rights and duties involved would be of advantage to the union 

Ernest Barker, Economic Review, April, 1911. A.D 


Insurance and Home Building.- In Germany, since 1880, loans at low inter 
est have been made to working-men’s building associations from the premiums on 
invalidity and old-age insurance in government hands. In 1909, 60,000 families 
had been housed in sanitary dwellings under this plan, the majority in model tene 
ments. Individual workmen also may borrow on the security of the commune or 
of the employer: loans have been made to employers of large numbers of work 
men for the housing of their employees, under due safeguard for the independence 
of the workman. Provision is made, also, for housing single men. In Belgium, 
the building societies are usually made up of wealthy men who lend to individual 
the workman on receiving the loan takes also a life-insurance policy 


workmen ; 
certain tix exemptions also are in 


both covered by mortgage on his property: 
volved. Some such scheme might be feasible in the United States—K. Frankel, 
Survey, June 3, 1911. A. D. 


Problems of Workmen’s Compensation Legislation.—The first legal step 
toward the present compensation movement was made in the enactment prior to 
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1909 of employers’ liability laws which roused public interest and, by increasing 
liability, brought employers into an attitude more favorable to compensation. 
The state commissions of 1909 in New York, Wisconsin, and Minnesota have 
stimulated public opinion and dealt with various economic difficulties, namely, the 
“interstate competition bugaboo"; the disagreements between employers and em- 
ployees as to terms and existing liabilities; and with the following constitutional 
differences: (1) the unwarranted interference with individual liberty and rights 
of property; (2) deprivation of right to jury trial; and (3) provisions of state 
constitutions forbidding fixed compensation. The solution of these problems in- 
volves among other things a system of classification of occupations and a deter- 
mination of a “reasonable” basis of liability—T. I. Parkinson, Bul. Am. Econ. 
Assn., April, 1911. A. D. 
Eminence and Heredity.—Eminent persons may be grouped as follows: (1) 
those born into families possessing a peerage or themselves receiving peerages ; 
(2) men of similar qualifications, not having peerages; (3) men of eminence in 
literature, etc. The first group, mainly made up of distinguished politicians and 
administrators, show a high proportion of distinguished relatives, about equally 
divided between the paternal and the maternal sides; the second and third groups 
show no particular evidence of distinguished relatives. These people seem to be 
anomalies, born of marriages which simply chanced to produce eminence. Their 
descendants, if they marry among their accustomed associates before achieving 
eminence, revert to the type; if they wait for success, they marry late in life or 
not at all and leave few if any children. The first group, on the other hand, 
show the effects of selective breeding by appropriate marriages, bringing com- 
binations of character and intellect for national service—W. C. D. and C. D. 
Whetham, Nineteenth Century, May, tort. A. D 


Das Viélkerrecht und der Weltfriedensbewegung.—The civic state as a 
product of conscious human association is constituted in order to eliminate the 
struggle of all against all, that marks the natural state. The so-called international 
law of the past must now be converted into true law (wahres Recht), and the 
nations must combine in a great international community under law. The or- 
ganization of this community is the present problem in historical development. 
It does not involve the abolition of the state; on the contrary, the individual state 
is the presupposition in any such society of nations. As in the state man has 
surrendered his primitive freedom without losing his identity, so the state is to 
give up its crude sovereignty—the right of plunder—without being in any wise 
assailed in its character as state. The interest of states demands the avoidance 
of war wherever their own existence is not questioned. Every modern state is 
therefore under obligations to assist in substituting for the natural a legal order 
between states. And that nation will march at the head of civilization which 
takes the lead in this endeavor.—Dr. G. Grosch, Z. f. ges. Staatswiss., May, 1o1Tt. 

P. W. 


Vom Naturalismus zum Idealismus.—In the field of natural science there 
is rapidly developing a dynamic hypothesis, in social science a psycho-genetic one, 
as the basis for a future metaphysics. The last generation brought with it the 
growth of modern naturalism—a process still going on in music and painting, 
and particularly in ethics, which under the impulse of great economic development 
found expression in the materialistic conception of history, on the one hand, and 
in the purely economic thought of the entrepreneur class on the other. Into this 
situation, since the close of the last century, a new idealist movement has entered, 
using the values gained by naturalism for the construction of new personal and 
national ends. In times of advanced civilization with a vigorous intellectual 
progress, scientific advance plays an incisive réle in the initiation of new epochs.— 
Karl Lamprecht, Z. f. Jugendwohlfahrt, March, rort. P. W. 


Zur psychologischen Differenzierung der internationalen Arbeiterbewegung. 
—The historic significance of the socialist-labor movement as essentially a trans- 
formation of the mental life of broad strata of population has hitherto been in- 
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sufficiently emphasized. The national psychology is characteristically reflected in 
the variations of the labor movement. Relatively fortunate wage standards make 
of the American proletariat an annex to the bourgeoisie. By its adoption of 
socialistic ideas the English Labor Party approximates the continental labor 
movement. The German movement, marked by a mystic-religious tone, combines 
political, industrial, and educational aims. The Austrian movement is unique in 
its emphasis on education and in its alliance with the representatives of science. 
In respect to its revolutionary enthusiasm and idealism, the Russian labor move- 
ment resembles the French, both being indifferent to present economic ameliora- 
tion. In the practical realization of its purposes and its unemotional progressive 
ness, the Australian labor movement has outstripped all others——Dr. R. Broda, 
Dokum., d. Fortschritts, April, 1911. P. W. 


Schutz der Schwachen?—Harmony between biological and economic con 
siderations in social policy is essential. State-care of the weak as such interferes 
with the development of the best and strongest elements of the state 4 social 
policy cannot base itself on Christian piety but must rest on realistic considerations 
of racial expediency. The economically weak or the poor are so largely in conse 
quence of our legal and private property systems, and they possess as many 
racially valuable elements as the average well-to-do. The demand of biologist and 
economist alike is that state-care should extend only to the economically weak 
who are not also biologically inferior. In this sense woman- and child-labor laws 
are economically and biologically justified. The administration of public and 
private charity, however, is actually concerned with the care of the weak, protecting 
and supporting them at the expense of the stronger and better elements, and to 
the injury of the whole. The economist must demand that the limited means 
available for charitable purposes should be applied where they will bring re 
turns, i.e., to such biologically sound individuals as are prevented by economic 
weakness from unfolding their life values—Dr. H. Potthoff, Arch. f. Rassen- u 
Gesellsch.-Biol., May, 1911. P. W. 


Wirtschafts und sozialphilosophische Randbemerkungen.—A social group, 
though in a high degree subject to the economic impulse as the mainspring of its 
life, often from lack of knowledge of economic utility, pursues an economically 
disadvantageous path. The political constitution and life of a nation are, as a 
rule, fat from being the adequate expression of its predominant form of economic 
life. And no particular form of government can be proved historically the neces- 
sary superstructure of given economic and productive conditions. The genesis 
of states can never be reduced to economic necessities alone, and frequently stands 
in absolute contradiction to them. In reality no one of the factors determining 
historic development plays an exclusive réle. The final shaping of things results 
from the operation of many and various forces.—L. Michels, Arch. f. Rechts- u 
Wirtsch.-Philos., April, 1911. P. W 


Die Ursachen der industriellen Revolution in Belgien.—The growth of popu 
lation, leading to the utilization of steam as a means of relieving economic 
pressure, the consequent invention of machinery adapted to steam power, and 
the social adjustments made necessary by the introduction of this machinery, 
were the causes of the industrial revolution in Belgium.—Jan St. Lewinski, 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Wissenschaften, May, 1910. E. E. W. 


Sklaverei und Leibeigenschaft bei Naturvélkern.—Both slavery and serfdom 
are widespread among primitive peoples. The trifling cultural difference between 
slave and free, works in general for fair treatment of the slaves. In many 
African tribes slaves may own property and other slaves, and may aspire to the 
highest political positions under the chief. On the ground of racial integrity 
intermarriage between free and unfree is prohibited, though freemen often 
prefer slave girls for concubines. Serfdom generally represents either the 
dependent relation of a conquered people to the victors or else a rigid economic 
division between ruled and ruling of the same race. The institvtions of 
slavery and vassalage represent an essential protection for the great mass of 
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people against destitution. The modern problem of the proletariat is unknown 
among primitive peoples.—H. Berkusky, Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschajft, Feb- 
ruary, 1910. E. W. B. 
Allerlei Fragen der menschlichen Fortpflanzungs-Hygiene.—An investigation 
of the Riffelschen Tables indicate the following: (1) The health of children is 
better when an interval of more than two years elapses between births; (2) 
illegitimate children on the average have better health and more energy than 
legitimate children, provided they receive same care, i.e., by subsequent marriage 
of parents; (3) individual children born at long intervals after brothers and 
sisters have the same expectation of life as the latter—Von den Veden, Archiv 
fiir Rassen- und Geselischafts-Biologie, January-February, 1910. E. W. B. 


Les conséquences économiques de la décroissance de la natalité.—-The stand- 
still in the population of France during the last thirty years has put to a practi- 
cal test the contention of the classical economists that there is a necessary oppo- 
sition between increase of wealth and increase of population. By this theory 
while Germany increases its population by 1,000,000 new citizens each year, 
France by saving the expense of their rearing should increase her wealth by 
$400,000,000 annually. But in the last generation, those nations that have made 
the greatest economic advances are those countries whose population has increased 
rapidly. On the other hand, France has fallen from second place in foreign 
commerce in 1874 to fourth place in 1907 and the per-capita income remains 
almost stationary. The classical economists overlooked two facts which hold 
good within limits unreached by any great nation at present: (1) that man 
is the chief factor in production; (2) that Say’s law of trade markets that each 
product constitutes a market for all other products, while debatable concerning 
merchandise, is much truer of men; i.e., man is a market for man.—Charles 
Gide, Revue économique internationale, March, 1910. E. W. B. 


Technik und soziale Entwicklung.—The development of every form of social 
life requires its technique. Animals must adapt their organs to the environ- 
ments; man can adapt the environment in large measure to himself. There is 
a social evolution as a result. A law of population cannot be established, though 
three classes of facts influence population: (1) biological, (2) historical, (3) 
social. The constitution and durability of life depend upon the first, which is 
most important. Cultural and marriage customs belong to the second.—Max Ried, 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaften, March, 1910. E. E. W. 


Allotments and Small Holdings in England.—In England the lower price 
of grain, higher price of cattle, and the use of machinery have decreased the 
demand for agricultural laborers, which was lower in 1901. Not favoring a 
tariff on grains, the government has devised allotments and small holdings as 
a means to keep people in the country. Allotments were rented to laborers as 
a means of increasing income. Every laborer has the right to one acre. The 
demand is increased by the fact that the tenure confers suffrage. Small hold- 
ings were made operative by the law of 1907. This law gave every citizen in 
proper financial condition the right to buy or rent a tract of 1-50 acres. The 
county board, under the supervision of the central government, procures the 
land for this purpose, and has power to condemn land, if necessary. There are 
numerous applications, most of which are for renting the holdings.—Dr. Karl 
Ruzieka, Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Socialpolitik und Verwaltung, 1910, 
Hefte I und II. & 


Zur Theorie der Armut.—Malthus’ view that poverty is due to lack of 
restraint has given society an unjust feeling toward the poor. Poverty is 
caused by unthriftiness and the poor are not the only unthrifty. Many unthrifty 
are kept from poverty by friends, relatives, or inheritance. Thrift can be 
created only by teaching people to balance present against future wants. The 
poor come from all classes, and are not merely the unthrifty, unrestrained lower 
classes. The economic return is often not proportional to a main value to 
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society. People who are independent under one economic system may become 
dependent by a change of system. The poor of today are not, therefore, the 
successors of the poor of yesterday. The care for the poor is not the important 
question. More important is the question as to the preservation of economically 
worthless elements and as to giving the proper reward to all elements valuable 
to society —Prof. Dr. Chr. J. Klumber, Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Social 
politik und Verwaltung, 1910, Hefte I und II. > t. 


Ueber Kinderschutz und Volksvermehrung.—As a part of the general problem 
of health, the attention of the time is turned to the well-being of children, 
especially of nurslings. Earlier neglect was partly caused by fear of over 
population. The demand for greater population has arisen and this causes more 
attention to be given to children. It is believed that all healthy-born children 
can be saved. One-fourth of ali deaths in Europe are among children under one 
year old; 18 per cent of all born die under this age. The wealth and culture of 
a nation or class do not decide its child-mortality. Rather it is the value set 
upon the child by the people and social habits to maintain this value. Sweden 
is poor, yet it has the lowest child-mortality. Children are valued and are 
nursed by mothers. Homeless children are well provided for. The loss of those 
under one year is less than 10 per cent. In the German provinces of Bohemia 
children are not valued, and not nursed by mothers. Here is the highest child- 
mortality in Europe——Dr. Alois Epstein, Zeitschrife fiir Volkswirtschaft, Social- 
politik und Verwaltung, 1910, Heft I und II. es: 


Die Mutterschaftversicherung in Deutschland und Oesterreich.—In Austria 
the state pays wages to the working mother four weeks after the birth of a 
child In Germany a smaller amount is paid for a longer time. In both 
countries there is need of aid to domestic women as well as working women. 
There are unions in both countries for the purpose of improving the condition of 
mothers. At present the governments will not carry out the ideas advocated by 
the unions. But they are creating favorable sentiment. In Karlsruhe a Mutter 
schaft-Kasse was formed and is supported by contributions of single and married 
women who must belong a year before receiving benefits. The dues are 50 
pfennig per month and membership is limited to those whose income is less 
than 3,000 marks per annum. Simiiar institutions may be established in other 
cities and these may finally institute state action.—Dr. Alfons Fischer, Zeit 
schrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Socialpolitik und Verwaltung, 1910, Hefte I und II. 

i. 


Free Speech and the Injunction Order.—If any injunction issued by a 
judge must be obeyed, constitutional rights of the people may be wholly at the 


mercy of “those who desire to profit by injustice and tyranny.” The doctrine 
that every citizen must yield obedience to every order of the court is vicious and 
where such an order trangresses human rights it is the duty of the citizen to 
resist—Samuel Gompers, Annals Amer. Acad., September, 1910 A. D. 


The Sociological Foundations of Law.—law undoubtedly had its origin in 


custom, or social habit; it is established for the sake of effecting a higher degree 


of social control and of constraining individuals who vary from the standards 
which are recognized as necessary to carry on a collective life. The legal pro 
fession must thus be regarded as a social-service profession quite as much as 
teaching or the ministry. A proper understanding of law can only be obtained 
through the study of the social sciences, especially cf sociology.—Charles A 
Ellwood, The Green Bag, October, 1910. x. S. & 


Changing Attitudes of the Courts toward Social Legislation.—The court of 
a great industrial state has been led to change its position in a matter most 
important to social progress (referring to a recent decision of the Illinois Supreme 
Court regarding the ten-hour law tor women). This change marks a tendency 
to recede from the extreme lengths to which the courts have gone in enforcing 
the principle of the sanctity of the individual right of free contract, and to 
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give more just recognition to the limitations upon this right which considera- 
tions of public welfare permit.—Louis M. Greeley, Survey, September 3, 1910. 


B. 


The Methods of Eugenics.—Fugenics (good breeding) may be differen- 
tiated into positive, negative, and preventive eugenics. Positive eugenics rejects 
“mating by police’ and all other methods involving the destruction of marriage, 
and accepts marriage, duly reformed by law and by public opinion (including 
divorce law reform). Negative eugenics scouts the permission of infant mortality, 
the lethal chamber, the production of abortion and other measures synonymous 
with murder, and accepts (1) sterilization of the unfit (a) by vasectomy, (0) by 


the Rontgen rays, and (2) segregation of the unfit. Preventive eugenics is 
enlisted in the protection of parenthood from alcoholism.—C. W. Saleeby, 
Sociological Review, October, 1910. 


Judicial Views of the Restriction of Women’s Hours of Labor.—Two views 
have been formulated simultaneously—but they represent two stages in our 
industrial history. According to the first, the police power cannot be construed 
to cover the labor contract; with respect to the second, freedom of contract may 
be restricted under the police power, and this power may be so construed as to 
include not only the welfare of the community now living, but also the welfare 
of the community yet unborn. The latter view is distinctly an effort to reckon 
with the new conditions, such as the increasing tax upon the nervous resources 
of the working people, the increasing ability of the employer to fix the con- 
ditions of labor, and the important consequences of modern methods of work 
upon women because of their sex. The significance of the term, public welfare, 
must constantly expand as the complexity of modern industry continues to 
increase. Law must be not only a “conservative science,” but a “progressive 
science” as well.—G. G. Groat, Political Science Quarterly, September, 1910. 


S. B. 


Philosophie et science.—Social philosophy considers primary causes in the 
interaction of human nature and social groups. Social science considers the 
immediate and special causes within the same field. To philosophy belong the 
questions of free-will, of whether man is by nature social, whether k= began with 
some civilization or evolvz:d gradually, etc. 3y some, social science is limited 
observation of facts, but facts cannot be studied without studying 
Moral causes are important. All causes and their interaction must be 
A statement of causes implies social philosophy.—Olphe-Jalliard, La 


to mere 
causes. 


studied. 


science sociale, August-September, 1910. & 
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